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Every produét of a high poetic imagination has necessarily 
a deep and strong undercurrent of suggested significance. It 
is this which particularly distinguishes it from a product of the 
pure fancy. As has been said by an able and eloquent Ameri- 
can critic, “with each note of the lyre is heard a ghostly, 
and not always a distinct, but an august and soul-exalting 
echo. In every glimpse of beauty presented, we catch, 
through long and wild vistas, dim bewildering visions of a far 
more ethereal beauty beyond. But not so in poems which the 
world has always persisted in terming fanciful. Here the 
upper current is often exceedingly brilliant and beautiful; but 
then men feel that this upper current is alJ. No Naiad voice 
addresses them from below. The notes of the air of the song 
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do not tremble with the according tones of the accompani- 
ment.” 

Sut it must not be supposed that the poet, in the production 
of a work of a deep undersuggestiveness of meaning, first de- 
fined this meaning to his understanding before his imagina- 
tion imparted to it a sensuous embodiment. It is true that 
the intellectual, or philosophical, or moral facts involved may 
have been in his mind iong before the composition of his 
work ; but they are only the nuclei around which gather, with 
a greater or less degree of unconsciousness, the sensuous ele- 
ments employed by his imagination. It is these sensuous ele- 
ments and their organization into a beautiful whole which 
constitute a true wsthetic effect. But when this has been re- 
ceived by the reader, it may be deepened and enriched by de- 
scending to the underlying ideas, which, though indefinite, 
become more vitalized by passing through an emotional medi- 
um than if they had been addressed to the pure reason. 

Thus much by way of a short preface to the following 
attempt at evolving some of the esoteric significance of the 
Faust of Goethe. 

The story of Faust, in which the alchemy of the middle 
ages, and the arch-enemy of mankind, play so important a 
part, had long been a favorite theme with poets; but no one 
can be said to have raised his subject above the common place. 
It became in the hands of many a mere show of Marion- 
nettes—F aust, the Punchinello, beaten by the Devil. 

Goethe’s great soul breathed into it his own philosophy, 
tuned it to the melody of true poesy, harmonized it with the 
reality of life, and transported it into the domain of high art, 
where it will stand forever as a master piece. 

In Faust, as handled by Goethe, we see man ;—man striving 
upwards in spite of the manifold fetters that chain him to the 
earth. Vanity, ambition, the innumerable errors through 
which he must wade to arrive at truth, necessarily mislead 
him in the labyrinths of this life. His whole existence is 
spent in searching for the right path, and he reaches old age, 
to die in sight of the cherished object of his life-long pursuit. 
Faust is a scholar; he has spent his early youth in acquiring 
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knowledge; he has become a Doctor, and we are led to surmise 
that he stands in high repute for his learning and wisdom ; 
but, in his own eyes, all his knowledge only serves to convince 
him that he knows nothing. 

In the opening scene we find the Doctor alone in his study, 
recapitulating, with sombre discontent, the many and various 
branches of learning which he had pursued—and he asks him- 
self to what purpose ? 

His knowledge is not that of the true Sage; he does not 
sound the sea in order to prove its depths and learn the limits 
of the knowable ; his efforts call for results, such as his fever- 
ish fancy represents to him—the impossible—the invisible— 
the spirit and source of existence. Yet, although we pity so 
uncontrolled an imagination, we cannot refuse our sympathy 
to that immortal desire in man, of grasping his future; nay, it 
even raises Faust in our estimation, for we contemplate in him 
the native and conscious force of the human soul, and it is by 
these very traits that the author saves his hero and secures to 
him our sympathy. 

3ut upon Faust himself this venturous scaling of light tells 
differently. By it he has shut himself out of the real world, 
he has fed his soul with unnatural food, and “green and yellow 
melancholy” is the result. 

During the sad monologue of the opening scene, his eye 
runs over the dusty volumes and parchments, phials and instru- 
ments of his laboratory, with the mournful consciousness that 
they were lifeless, useless tools. He had felt long ago that 
there were higher aims in life than the unsatisfactory experi- 
ments of alchemy, and he turns now to the unknown forces of 
the Universe. He evokes the spirit of the air, and subse- 
quently that of the earth, but alas! to his dismay only; for 
they reveal to him his littleness, and leave him more despond- 
ing than before. Wagner, his servant and disciple, breaks 
upon his melancholy reflections. In the interview which fol- 
lows, we obtain by contrast a clearer insight into the real 
character of the hero, and find him to be an eminently great 
soul, impatient of its fetters, scorning the earth and thirsting 
for freedom. Wagner, on the other hand, represents a differ- 
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ent specimen of humanity—an inferior quality of soul. He 
is the hopeful student of the real; he has no misgivings and 
bitter doubts like his master; and confesses with the proud 
assurance of the modern savant that he knows much, but had 
yet to learn a trifle more. 

Faust’s melancholy is only increased by this renewed proof 
of the world’s superficiality, and, left alone once more, he gives 
himself up to all the bitterness of discontent and finally to 
despair. His eyes glide over the volumes and instruments 
from which, in former days, he had hoped to receive light, and 
his thoughts follow them. They dwell a moment upon the 
grinning skull, that seems to mock him, and finally stop over 
a phial containing poison. 

Self-destruction presents itself to his mind. 

The reflections of the deluded man upon suicide are grand 
to sublimity, and the poet carries us along with him in breath- 
less expectation. We see Faust bring the fatal cup to his lips, 
and tremble lest the saving agencies, which are to avert it, may 
come too late. 

The eternal fountain of youth that keeps fresh the soul of 
man, here again forces its living waters to the surface to cool 
its parched nature. With the holy chimes of early church 
bells proclaiming Easter, the memories of childhood crowd 
upon him. 

The pious voices of the choir, singing the hymn of the 
resurrection, sink into his soul and wrap it into a momentary 
rest. These sweet tones—he had heard them before in a time 
of faith and hope—with their silent influence, save him even 
now. 

At the brink of the precipice into which he was ready to 
leap, he stops, and sees in the far off distance, sunny lanes and 
pleasant groves. The drink of death is set by. Alas! he had 
never trodden those sunny lanes and pleasant groves of the 
“ Volle Menschenleben ;” what may not they have in store for 
him ¢ 

The second picture presents a fine contrast to the molder- 
ing atmosphere of the sombre laboratory. Faust and his 
famulus have left the dismal study and are mixing among the 
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busy throng, which to honor the festal day of the resurrection, 
is flowing through the city gates and scattering over the fields 
around. We have now before us life with all its reality—the 
mechanic, the tradesman, the soldier, the easy burgher, the 
underling, the simple peasant girl, the city coquette, the 
gypsy, and the beggar, all following their own bent and show- 
ing their own idiosyncracies. But to a man like Faust, such a 
spectacle can only afford a transitory interest ; his sympathies 
are not with the crowd; in the fullness of life he is haunted 
by the spirit—be it demon or angel—of inquiry. Everywhere 
—wherever he be—his eye looks for a meaning. The outward 
does not satisfy him. He is forever seeking after the invisible 
spirit of nature, but surrounded by the obstacles and fetters of 
finite life he grasps at illusions, and is again and again remind- 
ed of impotency. This should teach him humility; but Faust 
is pride itself, and his audacious claims to supreme knowledge 
are well nigh equal to those of the rebel angel, who 
“ Trusted to have equal’d the Most High, 
and with ambitious aim 


Against the throne and monarchy of God, 
Raised impious war in heaven.” 





To realize his ardent wishes he is ready to join hands with 
powers accursed, and use evil as a means. Wagner reminds 
him of the watchfulness of the evil influences that beset man : 


“ Invoke not, Sir, those well known swarms, 
That active spread through ether’s space ; 
Oh! they collect a thousand harms 
For man, from every wind and place.” 


But the “adversary,” that “like a roaring lion, walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour,” is ever ready to answer 
the slightest call. Faust’s mere wish has been already antici- 
pated. A black dog is seen in the distance. With magic cir- 
cles he winds his way to where the Doctor and his companion 
stand and accompanies them home. 

We have now before us a being noble and good, in im- 
minent danger of Evil. The latter is yet crouching on the 
floor, but it will soon undergo a strange transformation and 
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impose terrible conditions on the imprudent scholar that sought 
its malignant aid. By a violent effort he casts off the dog’s 
disguise and stands before the Doctor, as Mephistopheles ; not 
with horn and hoof, at which Faust would only have laughed 
with contempt, but as a scholar, subtle in answer and query; 
in short, in the most attractive garb that could arrest the atten- 
tion of a man like Faust. The compact of friendship is con- 
cluded between them. After long years of inquiry, during 
which he received no satisfactory answer, the Doctor arrives 
at skepticism and links himself with the “spirit that denies 
everything.” The scene in which Mephistopheles, attired in 
the mantle and hat of the scholar, receives the applicant for 
learning, whom Faust, weary of teaching any longer what he 
did not himself believe, gives over to him, is wonderful in 
acute cunning and sophistry; it overthrows all professional 
knowledge and opens to the mind a desert of doubt. 

But we must now follow Faust in his new career. Whether 
the wily argumentation of Mephistopheles has convinced the 


morbid scholar, or whether he yields only to the desire of 


making new experiments, we do not know. Both leave the 
dusty laboratory for the wide world. We see them alight first 
in the den of the drunkard and gambler, and subsequently in 
the witch’s cave, where is brewed the poisonous draught that 
is destined to work upon Faust’s senses and bring him into 
better communion with the world. 

In all this, however, the ssthetical nature of Faust is con- 
stantly held up to us in strong relief. A fool that would allow 
himself to be imposed on by gross deception could only excite 
in us pity, if not contempt ; but Faust is well aware of what 
he is about. He scorns the trickeries of black art and submits 
to them only because he sees before him a new phase of life. 
The sombre path which he has followed up so diligently amid 
midnight studies has led him only to a closed gate. Whither will 
this new path lead him? His curiosity, love of experi- 
ment, or the higher aim at self-development, makes him brave 
the dubious means that present themselves, and though the po- 
tidn looks suspicious and the magic mirror may play false, he 
will venture. Our hero certainly does not lack courage, and 
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this is also one element in his nature that commands our admi- 
ration. The witch’s draught, and the seductive image reveal- 
ed to him in the magical mirror, do their work. He enters 
upon a new course of life, and we foresee already to what dire- 
ful end it will lead him. 

Margaret inspires us with profound pity. We see in her 
woman wronged—an innocent girl destined to become the prey 
of Evil. Our sense of justice would revolt at such an idea, had 
not the great poet thrown out hints that make us feel that Mar- 
garet’s innocence was merely negative. We are told that she 
was vain; that in secret she had already murmured over the 
domestic duties that had made her hands rough and confined 
her to humble work. Martha was her friend before she met 
Faust. It is true that her sense of propriety revolted at the 
audavious insolence of the seducer’s first addresses, and she an- 
swered him accordingly. But we are told also that she cast a 
furtive glance at the comely adventurer, and thought him 
handsome and of good station. Thus does her ill-guarded in- 
nocence afford many assailable points to her adversary, and we 
may almost say that she met him halfway. This circumstance 
is of considerable import when we consider that if it were oth- 
erwise, if Margaret was perfectly pure and innocent, and the 
victim of brute force, much of our sympathy with Faust would 
be destroyed, and the tragedy as a work of art would be some- 
what impaired. 

Margaret’s despair is sublime. In vain she casts herself at 
the feet of the Mater Dolorosa, and brings her most cherished 
flowers for a look of sympathy, encouragement, or pity; the 
benignant eye of the Holy Mother promises nothing to the 
stained soul. The wrong which she lias done to her purity is 
irretrievable, and no prayers, no holy water, will ever wash it 
clean. This she feels, and to this awful consciousness is added 
the misery which her shame brings upon others—her mother— 
her brother.—The latter dies in avenging her wrong, and dies 
by the hand of her lover. How could she bear up against such 
a tide of woe. Moral strength failed her before, and will fail 
her again. We apprehend already the crime which the frenzy 
of her grief will lead her to commit. In the meantime, the 
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Chief Criminal is pursuing his journey through the world’s 
high places, and the scenes of a Walpurgis Nacht are brought 
before our eyes. Mephistopheles is initiating his pupil into 
the mysteries of the world; he familiarizes him with vice and 
crime, and shows him how everywhere the philosophy of self- 
gratification goes before that of abnegation. The fantastic, 
the grotesque, the vicious, the vulgar of life, are duly represent- 
ed, and we find the dark side of humanity held up in a shock- 
ingly glaring light. The realism of the poet pervades even his 
supernatural persone, and hobgoblin, witch, and will-o’-the 
wisp have a real existence. Like Michael Angelo, whose pen- 
cil was his avenger, Goethe, with a satiric humor, lets not slip 
the opportunity here afforded of sending to the Blocksberg all 
those that trouble him here below. 

But to return to our hero. Grief, unfelt before, is awaiting 
him on his return. Margaret is in prison—condemned to die! 
His heart is electrified by the shock. It has yet left a force 
which the fiend has not conquered, and we get a glimpse of 
his soul from his profound despair and his energetic determina- 
tion to save his victim at any cost. He sees what Mephisto- 
pheles is by what he has done, and overwhelms him with re- 
proaches. We would like to see him cast him off, but his pil- 
grimage through error is not yet at an end, and he must needs 
still abide by the fiend’s counsels. In the midst of his wrath 
he asks his aid, nay, he demands it as his due. We follow him 
to the prison where’ Margaret is confined and condemned to 
die for the murder of her unhappy child. Crazed by remorse 
and despair, she is wandering in her mind and bewails her lot 
in the most touching complaints. This last scene is a miracle 
of pathos; it engages to the utmost our most profound sym- 
pathy. 

All the entreaties of Faust to fly with him avail nothing. 
Margaret, half conscious, half insane, raves over her crime, 
but refuses the help of her wretched lover and gives herself up 
to Divine Mercy. She satisfies justice by her willing death, 
and Faust vanishes with Mephistopheles. 

Now follows the Second Part, generally considered as not 
having a sufficient connection with the first, but it is a perfectly 
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natural sequel, and, indeed, a necessary one. Faust would be 
a most incomplete study, could we not, after witnessing his 
many errors, follow him through the various experiences that 
are to shape him. He is the erring man that has forsaken the 
known road to seck his way through mysterious by-paths, and 
the concluding scene of the First Part shows only the first 
great chastisement for guilt committed under the malign influ- 
ences to which he had given himself willfully up. 

There can scarcely have elapsed much time between the two 
parts; for, in the opening scene of the first act, of Part Sec- 
ond, we find Faust lying on flowery turf, exhausted by grief 
and seeking rest. Margaret’s death lies still heavy on him, but 
nature is pointing out her recuperative powers and he falls 
asleep under her sweet music. Ariel and his spirit troupe sing 
him into rest. 

They appear designed to represent the healthier forces of the 
universe which minister to man’s wants. How finely is their 
delicate organization expressed by their refined sense of hear- 
ing! They dread the terrible noise which the breaking of day 
is supposed to make. They run to hide themselves within the 
chalices of flowers, the fissures of rocks, and under the foliage 
of the trees. 

This scene, in particular, from the intensity of its poetic life, 
serves to balance the otherwise over-speculative element of the 
work. 

The next scene brings us into the presence of the Emperor. 
The affairs of the realm seem to be in a rather bad condition ; 
for complaints of every sort pour in from all sides. False con- 
stitutions and bad laws may be eating up a country for a long 
time. The true surgeons, a few powerless reformers, dare not 
apply the saving knife to the unwilling patient, for the quack 
has gentler means at hand, and speaks more agrees’ ly to the 
mind of the blinded multitude. 

Thus is the cancer covered adroitly up and momentary re- 
lief is obtained, and deluded mankind pursues its reckless 
course, until the secret disease has triumphed over the empiric 
remedies which arrested for a while its development, and de- 
mands wiser remedies. 
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The Emperor and his people are in great difficulty, and the 
Spirit of Evil, ever ready, and on all occasions, with its ser- 
vices, here offers its willing help. Mephistopheles is made the 
Emperor’s fool, and by his wits-solves all monetary and _politi- 
cal problems. The Astrologer promises days of happiness and 
plenty, and all hearts are dilated with joy. - The carnival, too, 
is approaching, and in view of the coming abundance every- 
body is to give himself up to pleasure. 

The masquerade which follows, mirrors forth the wild and 
heedless doings of the world, itself a masquerade. It seems 
intended to represent the manifold characters that play their 
part in the world—its good and its evil linked hand in hand. 
Much could be said of the genius of the author, whose artistic 
touch gives to each subject its own peculiar color and tone 
The rough wood-cutters come before us in all their noisy real- 
ity. The short, knotty meter which the poet employs for this 
purpose, sounds like the noise of the axe in the felling of trees, 
and the refrain of the drunkard conveys to the ear the tinkling 
sound of the glass that meets its fellow toaster. 

The merry scene closes with a conflagration in which the 
emperor, disguised as the great Pan, disappears in an appar- 
ent combustion. His simple curiosity leads him to look too 
far into the fiery gold mine which the gnomes have discovered 
to him, and his long beard catches fire and spreads destruction 
all around. 

During this diversion we have almost lost sight of Faust. 
He reappears however in the following scene, and we experi- 
ence a feeling of uncertainty as to the good his late fearful vis- 
itation may have worked in him. He is undoubtedly again in 
close communion with Mephistopheles, for he appears to be 
engaged with him in controlling the affairs at the court. We 
may infer from this, that, as time calmed his great grief, he 
forgot its admonition or cared not to heed it, and was again in 
pursuit of further experiences. 

We see him play soon a most active part. All the financial 
oppression in the empire has been removed, thanks to the fool. 
It has been discovered that the earth contained innumerable 
treasures, and upon this fact is based a great money scheme. 
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Paper anticipates gold, and the poet is not sparing in sarcasm, 
as to its manifold uses. This satire may hold equally good, as 
directed against Law’s great South Sea Bubble, or against 
paper money in general. The realm thus set aright, other 
wants arise. The Emperor will be amused and Faust is called 
upon to furnish the means. Nothing less is asked of him than 
to produce Helena of Greece, and Paris. Mephistopheles must 
needs come to his assistance. He names the “ Mothers ” as the 
only means of obtaining so apparently impossible an object. 

The subject of the “ Mothers” has been the puzzle of the 
readers and critics of Faust. Its vagueness affords room for 
endless interpretations. But a plausible one at least, and that 
without seeking for or torturing the language, as many of 
the German critics have done, readily presents itself to the 
reader, not too intent upon the discovery of profound 
mysteries. 

To reach the sacred sources of the Beautiful and fill himself 
with its spirit, in order to reproduce Beauty, such as it existed 
in the times of great Greece, Faust has to traverse solitudes 
endless, and desert wastes. “The Mothers” are the generative 
power. They generate and nourish within the soul of the Ar- 
tist the power to recognize, idealize, and reproduce the Beau- 
tiful ; or, to employ the image given, they are in possession of 
the luminous tripod of Inspiration. Mephistopheles can only 
give Faust a key to these paths untrodden and not to be trod- 
den. He has nothing in common with these divine powers. 
They are Goddesses unknown to his fiendish intellect, so 
wholly divorced from all pure and exalted sentiment. 

This descent or ascent of Faust to the “ Mothers” is of 
weighty significance. We may see in it a transformation of 
his nature. Ile passes from the rigidly intellectual man, strug- 
gling through the inefficient agency of the mere reason to 
solve spiritual problems, to the emotional man, whose soul ac- 
cords with the harmonies of nature, and thus reaches her 
secrets intuitively. In other words, he develops into the artist. 
If we accept this idea as forming the undercurrent of the 
strange phantasmagoria of Helena, we shall be able to follow 
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- Faust with more pleasure in his various peregrinations through 
the domain of art. 

During Faust’s dark pilgrimage to Inspiration, Mephistoph- 
eles is busy at court ; infact he has his hands full; for Jealousy, 
Vanity, Ambition, are pressing him on all sides for aid, and 
he longs for the return of his companion to share his labors. 

The time for the wonderful performance promised to the 
Emperor approaches. All is in readiness; Mephistopheles and 
the Astrologer, the one as sowffleur, the other as interpreter, cc- 
eupy their respective places, and Faust, with the help of the 
magical key, through which he has effected a successful re- 
turn, lays open to the expectant multitude the treasures of the 
dead Past. Paris and Helena arise from their vapory grave, 
and reénact an episode of their lives. The apparitions fill all 
alike with admiration. Ladies, young and old, courtiers, 
knights, pages, poets, even the scholar, who fora moment doubt- 
ed its authenticity, confess the charm it works upon them, and 
Faust, first of all, is carried away with it. Pygmalion-like, he 
becomes enamored of his own production, and in his trans- 
ports, takes even umbrage at the good fortune of Paris, so far 
as to interrupt the play, and make a wild attempt to run away 
with Helena himself. The spell is broken: Faust sinks down, 
overcome by his emotions, and Mephistopheles carries him 
away. 

The following scene is a most impressive one. We are 
carried back into the doctor’s old study, and are made strange- 
ly sensible of the lapse of time by the forcible images brought 
before us. All the appurtenances of the dreary abode are 
moldering into decay. The colored window panes are dimmed 
with dust and cobwebs, the ink is all dried up, the paper yel- 
low, and in the old fur coat a population of insects have found a 
home. The bell which Mephistopheles rings has the harsh and 
shrill tone of thin and rusty iron, and startles us with its 
sound. The whole scene is highly imaginative, especially the 
chorus of the destructive insects welcoming their patron 
Mephisto—Evil, a destroyer also. The bell has aroused Wag- 
ner’s famulus, who comes creeping along the dusty corrodors to 
answer the unusual call, and informs us of the pursuits of his 
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master, the former pupil and companion of Faust. Another 
acquaintance of past days starts up again also: the youth 
whom Mephistopheles mystified so learnedly when he donned 
Faust’s habit, and played the doctor. But the sprightly Bac- 
calaureate has outgrown, as he says, academic whips, and is not 
to be imposed on any more. The seeds of skepticism, sown in 
former years, are bearing their fruits ; the young enthusiast 
believes in nothing except in himself, and denies the absolute 
existence of everything,—of the very devil before him. 

We are next introduced into Wagner’s laboratory, and have 
before us another example of the many extravaganzas the hu- 
man mind runs into; namely, the laborious efforts to solve im- 
poss:ble problems. Wagner was Faust’s pupil in the occult 
sciences; he has prosecuted steadily and earnestly the great 
search after the philosopher’s stone, and succeeds in producing 
an Homunculus—a phantasy—an impracticability. The little 
man, shining with an artificial light, is inclosed within a fragile 
bottle, which alone gives him importance, for, to quote from 
the original, Thales, in recommending him to Proteus, says: 

“Thm fehlt es nicht an geistigen Eigenschaften, 


Doch gar zu sehr am greiflich Tiichtighaften, 
Bis jetzt giebt ihm das Glas allein Gewicht.” 


He is a good impersonation of the Utopia, which originates 
in the brain of the solitary student; that is to say, of the 


student whose philosophy transcends the real, and becomes 


“ Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.” 


But as everything must have a place in the economy of the 
universe, there also must be a home for Homunculus. He seeks 
asphere of action, and finds it in the Fabelland. Not less 
significant is the strange condition in which Faust has been 
left. He is no longer fit for common life, and revels in 
dreams. From his visit to “ The Mothers,” he has received a 
glimpse of a world yet unknown to him, and lies entranced by 
the power of art. Homunculus, the offspring of phantasy, 
equally lost to the practical world, sees in the Doctor a conge- 
nial traveling companion, and proposes to Faust that they 
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should all visit together poetic Greece. The cloak of Mephis- 
topheles affords Faust and himself an serial conveyance, and 
Homunculus is the torch-bearer. 

Then is unfolded before us the vast panorama of antiquity, 
with its inexplicable religion, its myths, its poetry, its pro- 
found philosophy, its extraordinary beauty! The poet pays it 
due homage by the ridicule with which he covers Mephistoph- 
eles. The poor Devil almost excites our pity ; the sorry figure 
which he makes in this new world, where he finds himself to 
be a total stranger, and the langhingstock of all around him, is 
most amusing, and the whole situation is admirably conceived. 
We rejoice to find that there is one thing wherein the element 
of evil does not enter—namely, the Beautiful. Every item of 
this great panoramic display is a study; every one a moral 
type that affords to the reflective mind food inexhaustible. We 
wander amidst the wonders of the earth, air, and sea, without 
ever losing our foothold; we feel that we tread on the sure 
ground of the real, though intensified and idealized, for the 
whole conception of the work is imbued with the genius of 
the author, which incorporates all abstractions, and gives them 
a poetic life by clothing them in a concrete form. 

The curious journey of the party ends in the abduction of 
Homunculus by Proteus and his romantic death or birth, 
which will forever remain enveloped in the vague suppositions 
of the reader’s fancy, and’with Faust’s disappearance within 
the temple of Manto. 

The third act appears, at first sight, an unpardonable digres- 
sion. The rigid law of the three unities is unmercifully trod- 
den under foot ; but we must excuse the emancipating genius 
of the author in view of the greatness of his subject, too uni- 
versal to be tied either to time or place. To explain the grand 
Intermezzo as forming a separate piece, is neither in keeping 
with what constitutes a whole, nor does justice to the great ob- 
ject we must suppose such a writer as Goethe had in un- 
dertaking such a subject. He had undoubtedly in view the re- 
generation of man through error, that it takes all the multifa- 
rious influences of art and nature—influences bad and good— 
to educate the soul of man. The Intermezzo is then the solemn 
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Andante of the composition—beautiful of itself, yet connected 
with the whole by ties artistically concealed—Faust still its 
theme. 

Helena, with her cortége of Trojan attendants, so Greek in 
attitude and speech; all that awaits her in her father’s house, 
after her long absence; the introduction of Mephistopheles as 
Phorkyas, bold of conception as it may seem, and alien to fact, 
are nevertheless the necessary elements of the Prelude by 
which the poet invites the attention to the main thought. The 
realm of imagination is boundless, and the great master poet of 
England has himself given the example of choosing freely from 
amidst its infinite resources. 

In Goethe’s Faust, Helena, misled by Mephistopheles, be- 
comes a second time faithless. 

sy the aid of J/anto Faust has penetrated into the dark 
realms where Proserpina is enthroned—into the Dead Past,— 
and pursues diligently the virgin paths of ancient lore, to find 
that fountain-head so necessary to his happiness; that beauty, 
which once perceived, he needs must love with rapture ; that 
manifold Helena, that charmed at the same time heroes of dis- 
tant and various climes. 

Mephistopheles again lends here his helping hand, and, by 
his masterly contrivances, brings Faust and Helena into each 
other’s presence. But Helena comes upon Faust unawares. 
Lynceus, the warden, has failed to recognize and announce 
her, and is led a prisoner to her feet. 

This little allegory within an allegory is most gracefully 
earried through. It seems to symbolize the inefficiency of the 
corporeal eye to discover beauty at first sight, as it breaks upon 
us, suddenly often, and without our being able to account for 
its immediate appearance, 

After a few preliminaries necessary to advance the wonder- 
ful courtship, Faust leads Helena to the throne whereon she 
is to rule supreme. But the fair Queen most graciously in- 
vites him to her side. Great Greece sees in the noble Barbari- 
an one worthy of alliance with herself, and the Romantic 
wooes and weds the Classic. 


Euphorion is born—a bold, independent spirit, that calls the 
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whole world his own, and sings prophetically of Liberty won 
by war. 

He himself, refusing all earthly ties, unfolds his wings and 
soars towards the sun. The sacred spirit has returned to its 
source. He dies to his parents, but lives in the glory above. 
His mantle and lyre remain in possession of the earth. From 
the invisible realms wherein he is received, he calls upon his 
mother, and Helena bids a tender farewell to her Northern 
lover, and follows her offspring. Her garment and veil dis- 
solve into a cloud, which envelops Faust and carries him out 
of our sight. 

Thus does the burning ardor of the enthusiast pass away as 
soon as he has clasped the object of his love. Faust has reach- 
ed the third stage to which the true artist has to arrive to be- 
come master. 

In the infancy of art, the artist struggles with matter to ex- 
press himself, but only with partial suecess—the material pre- 
dominates over the spiritual, which is only dimly shadowed 
forth. This is the symbolic period, and finds its representa- 
tion in Egyptian sculpture. Faust, therefore, is first seen wan- 
dering among the Sphinxes of Egypt. In a higher stage of de- 
velopment, the artist acquires that power over his material, 
that it becomes a full and adequate expression of his idea— 
Matter and Spirit are in equipose, so to speak. This is the 
Classic period, represented by Greek art—F aust is in Helena’s 
presence. In astill more advanced stage, the idea frees itself 
from the form in which it was enshrined, and comes forth 
independent of its coefficient—Helena leaving her mortal 
frame ! 

Euphorion’s mantle and lyre have, however, fallen into the 
hands of Phorkyas, or rather Mephistopheles, who throws out 
very significant hints as to the use they can be put to, and his 
own willingness to lend them to such applicants as may be in 
want of them. 

In the fourth act we are brought back from the land of fic- 
tion and stand again on Zerra Firma. Our hero has grown in 
years and experience. The ardors of youth have settled down 
into contemplation; his soul is enlarged by his communion 
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with the beautiful, and his sympathies have widened and be- 
come more humane. Experience has taught him that it is 
amidst realities alone that he can accomplish great things. He 
has learned the limits of the knowable. Everywhere has he 
found a barrier that shuts him out from further investigation. 
Everywhere the “ Thus far, and no further” has obstructed his 
course, and he begins to look for a sphere of action within the 
limits of the possible. 

The boundless sea, with its imperious encroachments upon 
the shore, fixes his attention—it calls out the thought of Freedom 
and he dreams of lands freed from the thraldoin of the sea—of 
free men, free institutions, and a name immortal in the hearts 
of generations to come. 

It is with such great and noble aspirations, that he stands 
now before us, and we feel that the gold is separating from the 
dross in that great furnace of moral struggle and that the di- 
vine image is becoming more and more apparent. 

But a pair of seven-mile boots, hurrying after Faust, bring 
again Mephistopheles before us. Evil, if no longer his coun- 
selor, is still his agent, and we must expect to see a dark side 
to his future undertakings, be they ever so lofty. War is de- 
clared. The people have arisen against the Emperor, and a 
revolution has broken out. 

This indispensable element in the organization of the world 
seems at first sight forced into the picture, but, by closer ob- 
servation, it is found to be a necessary appendage to complete 
the work; besides, it is to invest Faust with the means and 
power to execute his great scheme. 

In the opening of the fourth act, Mephistopheles brings him 
the news. The Emperor, whose empty coffers they had so in- 
geniously filled, followed the usual course of all mortals in pos- 
session of power and wealth. He abused his position, gratified 
all his whims and appetites, and a revolution is the conse- 
quence. 

Two or three powerful touches were sufficient for the great 
poet to lay open to us the various elements of which war is 
composed. The three principles upon which it rests appear to 
us in their most picturesque embodiments. The braggadocio, 
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the booty-seeker, and the lover of conquest. They represent 
the main springs of the infernal machinery, whilst J/ischief 
directs the various modes that carry on the work of destruction. 

Not less truthful is the picture drawn of the consequences 
which a hard won victory carries with it. The innumerable 
resources of Mephistopheles insure the triumph. The struggle 
is nevertheless a hard one, for he fights, so to say, against him- 
self; still the greater evil overcomes the lesser, and the good 
Emperor is reinstated in his domains; but at what cost! The 
great poet, in his profound knowledge of the world’s seeming 
losses and benefits, has not forgotten to recall the ill results of 
a great victory, which, considering the many obligations the 
poor victor incurs towards his helping agencies—his men— 
his officers—his generals—his clergy even,—make the gained 
battle equal to a defeat. 

In the last act, Faust has begun the great work of benefit- 
ing mankind. Tis wide knowledge and vast experience are to 
promote henceforth the public good. The land is partially re- 
deemed from the sea, and where the harbor once was, there 
may be now seen green fields and fruitful lands. Commerce, 
also, is represented, but under the hands of Mephistopheles it 
has almost degenerated into piracy. 





The first scene introduces a wanderer who revisits these 
shores after a long absence, and acquaints us partially with the 
great changes that have taken place. He is in search of an 
old couple—Philemon and Baucis, who live in a lindengrove in 
the rear of Faust’s castle. They are pious people—hermits— 
behind the progress of the age. They look with a suspicious 
eye upon the enterprises of the great stranger. But the good 
old times, however beautiful they may be in their virtuous 
simplicity and free hospitality, must yield to the powerful 
giant—Progress. Faust sees in the old couple a sort of oppo- 
sition to his plans. The little bell of their chapel, telling of 
their devotions, is a daily annoyance to him. He will not 
bear with the customs and prejudices of the past, and is de- 
termined to drive them upon a broader and higher ground. 
He dispatches Mephistopheles and his three companions to the 
aged people, to induce them to exchange their old land for 
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new. They refuse to open the door, and the hasty agerts set 
fire to their hut and reduce the whole place to ashes. The 
young wanderer—Conservatism—in attempting to defend his 
kind hosts, is slain. 

Lynceus, from his tower, beholds the scene, and describes it 
with vivid picturesqueness ; and Faust laments the injustice and 
barbarity of his two willing servants. He deplores the means 
that are to promote his object, but reform requires sacrifices, 
and he is ready to make any sacrifice to forward the great 
good he has in view. But 

“ Life is short and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 

Four stern visitors announce themselves ;—Guilt—Want— 
Affliction—Death. THe has known the first. Alas! who can 
cast a retrospective glance over his life and say he has not? 
Want—A filiction—they are the attendants of humanity; and 
all men, more or less, must go through their course of teach- 
ings, whether they profit by it or not. 

Afiliction slides through the key-hole and gives Faust the 
first warning of old age. He becomes blind. 

On the verge of the grave the present moment is yet fair ; 
he would fain hold it, and wrestle with it, until he obtains its 
blessing. How much there remains yet to be done! An un- 
wholesome marsh that skirts the promising land must be 
drained in order to secure perfect salubrity and fertility, and 
he orders a graben (ditch) to be dug, to drain the stagnant 
waters. 

Oh! that fearful marsh of ignorance, prejudice, superstition, 
oppression, that lies in the way of progress, and generates 
those flitting will-o’-the-wisps which dazzle only to mislead ! 
How many philanthropists, reformers, philosophers, have spent 
their lives in endeavoring to drain its foul waters. But life is 
short, the progress slow, and the engines employed are often 
inadequate to the stupendous work. Yet it advances steadily 
and in defiance of all obstacle. Every succeeding generation 
takes the spade in hand, and the present is now rejoicing in 
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the golden dawn which is ushering in a sun that will shine be- 
nignly upon a land drained of its muddy impurities, and tilled 
by earnest and free hands. 

Faust’s last moments are approaching. The ditch he order- 
ed to be dug becomes his grave. He hears the sound of 
spades, but cannot see the fearful Lemuren that handle them. 

He stands before his last resting place, and there gives utter- 
ance to those great and noble thoughts that atone for a whole 
life of error, and give to the work of the poet a high esthetic 
character. He dies: 

“Die Uhr steht still— 


Der Zeiger fiaillt. 
Es ist vorbei !” 


Now follows the grand apotheosis which casts a halo around 
the whole picture. The poor, erring man is laid low; the 
combat of life is ended, he has paid his tribute to mortality ; 
but the slumbering soul will vindicate its high origin, and 
though the evil powers by which it has been so long swayed may 
claim it as their own, it is finally rescued by its brother angels. 

A glorious sight breaks upon our view ; the heavens open, 
and blessed spirits descend and hover over the open grave. 
They drop flowers on the dead body and sing to it a sweet 
requiem of hope and peace. Mephistopheles loses his prey. 
His dark agents, whom he has called to his aid, recoil before 
the holy troop, and the disputed soul is carried away in 
triumph to the celestial regions. There we are again reminded 
of the poet’s own theory, of realizing or humanizing all things. 
He describes these realms above with such sensuous pictur- 
esqueness that they lose all that {is strange or vague about 
them, and we are brought into perfect harmony with them. 

We are made to presuppose"in the world above a reflection 
of this world, with similar degrees of superiority, and the work 
of perfection to go on ad infinitum. Thus we find in the 
earlier stages the beauties of nature repeated, only under a 
more etherialized form. Mountain gorges, silent valleys, 
rocky hights, lowly hermitages, where pious anchorites still 
announce their answering worship of the highest good. Then, 
through these endless solitudes, sweep troops of spirits—infant 
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souls, snatched from the earth in midnight hours. They feel 
the life eternal only instinctively, and cannot as yet join the 
great body that sings the everlasting hymn of Love. 

But other troops are seen sailing toward the higher regions ; 
they carry with them the newly-saved soul. Mary, the Mother 
of Grace, appears surrounded by a train of penitent and 
redeemed spirits, among whom Margaret looks eagerly for the 
coming of her former lover. 

Although the subject is grand and sublime, and fills the 
mind’s eye with glory, its force is all subdued and kept down, 
Everything breathes of peace; there is nothing glaring in the 
picture; the poet has maintained a perfect mastery over his 
imagination. 

This great scene of Beatitude closes with the mystic chorus 
that in an oracular tone seems to gather up and concentrate 
within itself the whole object and spirit of the drama. The 
two last lines, especially, open in themselves a wide area for 
philosophic thought. It is by the purification and exaltation 
of the Hwigweibliche, that is to say, the feminine, intuitive 
element of humanity, that it can hope to soar and reach the 
acme of possible development. 

“ Alles Vergiingliche 
Ist nur ein Gleichniss; 
Das Unzuliingliche, 
Hier wird’s Ereigniss ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewigweibliche 


Zieht uns hinan.” 





[We could wish that the author of this Article had appended to this penetra, 
ting and genial interpretation of Goethe's idea, an equally felicitous exposure of 
the deadly fallacy that sin and crime inwrap the seeds of holiness; that self- 
restoration, or restoration by the powers of nature, is a lawful hope for him who 
has delivered himself up to the powers of evil. When Shakespeare made Lady 
Macbeth cry: “Here's the smell of the blood still; all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not sweeten this little hand. Oh! Oh! Oh!”—he uttered a deeper and truer 
philosophy—a philosophy that falls in with the awful warning of Scripture— 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter!” Isaiah 
v, 20,—Ep, New Encianper]. 
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Arricie II.—THE LEGAL RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 


Woman’s Rights under the Law: In Three Lectures, deliv- 
ered in Boston, January, 18€1. By Carotiwe H. Dat. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co., 1861. 


Dvurine the last ten or fifteen years nearly all the states of 
the Union have been practicing a series of legislative experi- 
ments upon the legal relations of husband and wife. So far as 
they have gone, they have been indebted, for the most part, 
to the escort of the reformers of the school of Woman’s Rights, 
prominent among whom, we believe, is the lady whose interest- 
ing book we have taken as the text of this Article. Some of the 
states have moved very slowly and cautiously, nibbling a iong 
time at the bait, and then only tasting, and that very daintily. 
Their advancement, in view of the evils to be corrected and 
the great good to be accomplished, seemed to be at a snail’s 
pace. But still those who progress at this rate are not apt to fall 
into the frequent error of suffering the work of demolition to 
get too far the start of the severer and more difficult labor of 
reconstruction. Other states have gone to the opposite extreme. 
They seem (at least so far as regards matters of property, 
to which we propose to confine ourselves) to have thrown 
themselves, without reserve, into the arms of the reformers. 
Fundamental principles, time-honored and venerable, in many 
cases however far behind the spirit of the age, have been sud- 
denly broken down, and in their place the law makers have 
substituted certain crude, untried, and ill-digested theories, 
leaving to those upon whom devolves the duty of expounding 
and administering the law, the burdensome and oftentimes im- 
possible task of putting together, into some sort of shape, the raw 
materials of the new system and the scattered fragments of the 
old. Foremost among the states of this latter class is New 
York. In the year 1848 it set out in the promotion of the 
cause of Woman’s Rights, and the successive innovations made 
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then, and since then, by its legislature upon this branch of the 
common law, are the boldest, the most radical, and sweeping, 
upon record. To these innovations we propose more particu- 
larly to call the attention of our readers, noting at the same 
time some of the most iriportant modifications that have been 
made in the old system, in Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
other states. The New York statute of 1848 was entitled, “ An 
act for the more effectual protection of the property of married 
women.” It is not long, and as we shall often have occa- 
sion to refer to it, we venture to present it in full. As amend- 
ed in 1849 it reads as follows: 


§ 1. The real and personal property of any female who may hereafter marry, 
and which she shall own at the time of marriage, and the rents, issues, and profits 
thereof, shall not be subject to the disposal of her husband, nor be liable for his 
debts, and shall continne her sole and separate property, as if she were a single 
female. 

§ 2. The real and personal property, and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, 
of any female now married, shall not be subject to the disposal of her husband ; 
but shall be her sole and separate property, as if she were a single female, except 
so far as the same may be liable for the debts of her husband heretofore con- 
tracted. 

§ 3. Any married female may take by inheritance, or by gift, grant, devise, or 
bequest, from any person other than her husband, and hold to her sole and sepa- 
rate use, and convey and devise real and personal property, and any interest or 
estate therein, and the rents, issues, and profits thereof, in the same manner and 
with like effect as if she were unmarried, and the same shall not be subject to the 
disposal of her husband nor be liable for his debts. 


Following in the wake of the legislature, there came a flood 
of applications into the courts for relief to married women un- 
der the second section of the act, the effect of which, if grant- 
ed, would have been to interfere with rights of property that 
had become vested before its passage. Hence the courts, in 
strict adherence to the constitution, uniformly rejected them.* 


* The following are the most interesting cases in point: Snyder v, Snyder, 
1848, 3d Volume, Barbour’s Supreme Court Reports, This was an action 
brought by a married woman against her husband for a decree of separation on 
the ground of cruel treatment. Judge Harris of Albany, now United States 
Senator, refused to grant her petition that her husband might be required to de- 
liver to her property of considerable value, which belonged to her before the 
marriage, but which, before the act took effect, he had taken into his possession 
and controlled exclusively himself, as he had a right to do by the common law, 
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The decisions, so far as reported, were harmonious in their re- 
sults, but they disclosed great difference of opinion as to the prop- 
er construction of the second sectioy. Was it in conflict with 
the constityjon? Judge Harris, with considerable indulgence 
towards the legislature, came to the conclusion that it was not 


Holmes v. Holmes, 1848, 4th Volume, Barbour’s Reports. In this case, Judge 
Barculo refused to allow a married woman to receive absolutely as her own, 
and against the will of her husband, a distributive share of her father’s estate, 
given to her by his will, but inasmuch as she had obtained a decree of separation 
against her husband, he directed the funds to be invested by a trustee for her sole 
and separate use during her life, in accordance with the settled principles of equity 
applicable to such cases, and independently of the statute under consideration. 

White v. White, 1849, 5th Volume, Barbour’s Reports. In this case Judge 
Mason decided that notwithstanding the second section of the statute, he had no 
authority under the constitution to take from the husband of a married woman 
upon her application, (though based upon charges against him of idle and in. 
temperate habits, improvidence in business, and personal violence towards herself, 
as well as his omission and refusal to provide for her or her family), and to give 
to her the management and control of the farm upon which they had lived, and 
which had been set off to her in the partition of her father’s estate, in 1828. 
The judge held, that the husband’s freehold estate in the farm, during the joint 
lives of himself and his wife, which, by virtue of the marriage, became vested in 
him, could not be divested by any act of the legislature. 

Watson v. Bonney, 1849, 2d Volume, Sandford’s Superior Court Reports. In 
this case Judge Sandford denied the application on the part of a married woman, 
under the second section of the statute, to have her marriage settlement set aside 
and vacated, and the property vested by it in her trustee transferred back to her 
to be “ her sole and separate property,” the same as if she were a “single female.” 

Smith. v. Colvin, 1853, 17th Volume, Barbour’s Reports. This case in- 
volved the life estate acquired by a husband, as tenant by the curtesy, in the real 
estate of his wife, upon the birth of children before the act. It came before 
Judges Gridley, Allen, and Hubbard on appeal, and they sustained the action of 
the husband, brought after her death, to eject from the premises the party to 
whom she (availing herself of the voluntary state of separation between herself 
and her husband, and the exercise of the liberty which she supposed granted her 
by the statute) had sold and conveyed them, after its passage. 

Perkins v, Cottrell, 1851, 15th Volume, Barbour’s Reports, In this case, as 
also in the case of Vartie v. Underwood, 1854, 18th Barbour, it was decided, 
directly in the teeth of the concluding clause of the second section, that the free- 
hold interest acquired by a husband in the lands of his wife, before the act took 
effect, was liable for his debts, though not contracted until afterwards. On the 
other hand, though the debt was contracted before the act took effect, still, if the 
lands did not descend to the wife until after that, the husband took no interest 
which his creditors could reach, See the able opinion of Judge Clerke in the case 
of Sleight v. Read, 1854, 18th Barbour. 
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intended to operate retrospectively, but only upon property to 
be acquired by a wife, after the passage of the act. This was 
also the opinion of Judges Welles, Hubbard, and Sandford. 
But Judges Barculo and Mason pronounced the section to be 
directly in conflict with vested rights, and therefore with the 
constitution. The controversy was finally settled by the Court 
of Appeals in 1854.* Judge Denio, in a brief but masterly 
opinion, after pointing out the repugnancy of Judge Harris’s 
construction to tle concluding words of the section, and the 
superfluousness of the third section under such a construction, 
concludes “ that the true meaning of the section is, that all the 
property which the wife owned at the time of the marriage, 
and that all such as she had acquired by gift, devise, or other- 
wise, during the coverture, but before the passing of the act, 
should thereafter be deemed to be vested in her as though she 
were a feme sole, to the exclusion of any title which, by the 
pre-existing laws, the husband had acquired in it by virtue ot 
the marriage relation, saving only the rights of creditors.” 
The learned judge accordingly pronounces the section void, as 
a violation of the provision of the constitution declaring that 
no person shall be deprived of “ property without due process 
of law.” 

Another question, and one of greater importance practivally 
than that which we have been considering, related to the 
effect, if any, produced by the new statute upon the law of 
succession to the estates of persons dying intestate. By the 
common law, in England and most of the states, if a man 
married a woman owning real estate, or acquiring it after 
marriage, and became the father of a child by her, and then 
survived her, he was entitled to the use of such real estate 
during his life. This interest of the husband in the landed 
- property of his wife was called, from time immemorial, his 
estate by curtesy. It entitled him to the control and manage- 
ment, as well as the revenues and income, of the property em- 
braced by it. But the property itself he could not alienate or 
encumber, nor could he give any valid direction as to the dis- 





* Case of Westervelt v. Gregg. 2d Vol. Kernan’s New York Reports, 
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position to be made of it upon his death. With the fee of the 
land, in other words, the principal or corpus of the estate, he 
had nothing todo. That passed to the heirs of his wife, that 
is to say, to her children, or parents, or brothers and sisters, or 
remoter relatives. And it was impossible for him in any way 
to defeat or disturb their inheritance, and he might be enjoined 
by a court of equity from abusing his life-interest by com- 
mitting waste upon the property to the damage or injury of 
their reversionary interest. Now there was no question but 
that the new statute (see particularly the third section) enabled 
a married woman to convey or devise her real property, so as 
to cut off altogether her husband’s estate by curtesy, saving, 
always, rights of his that became vested before the act took 
effect. But suppose she makes no such conveyance and dies 
without a will? Does the act go so far as to deprive her husband 
of his curtesy? This is the question to the solution of which no 
clue is given by the legislature. In fact, it probably did not 
enter the heads of the members of that body. At any rate, 
they left the public and the legal profession totally in the dark 
upon this point. 

Another question, or rather another branch of the same 
question, related to the effect, if any, of the new statute 
upon the rules regulating the distribution of the personal 
property of the wife. By.the common law, this became her 
husband’s. In other words, the marriage operated as a 
gift of it to him. All he had to do, to make his title perfect, 
was to reduce it to possession. This feature of the old system 
was one of the chief grievances of which the reformers had to 
complain, and, in truth, whatever reasons there might have 
been to justify it centuries ago, and in a totally different state 
of society, it must be pronounced, when viewed in its present 


practical consequences by the lights in which we live, as unjust: 


in the last degree. With the introduction of the new statute, 
however, the evil (vested rights being excepted) was swept 
away. But still, as in the case of real estate, the question 
arose as to whether the stump of the old system was not left 
protruding, so that, when a married woman died without hav- 
ing made any disposition of her personal property, it became 


f\ 
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absolutely her husband’s, te the exclusion even of children 
that she might have left by a former husband. Upon this 
point, too, no light was shed by the action of the legislature. 
Thus a new field for litigation was opened, from which inge- 
nious counsel have reaped abundant harvests. 

The recent legislation of Pennsylvania, though it has gone 
very far in the same direction, has been much more circum- 
spect and statesmanlike. It has not enacted the ridiculous 
inequality, which now prevails in New York, of enabling a 
man’s wife to sell and convey her real estate without his con- 
sent, while he is still subjected to the disability of the old law, 
which makes it impossible for him to convey a good title to his 
real estate without her consent. Furthermore, the Married 
Woman’s Act of Pennsylvania, passed in 1848, contains a 
clause by way of preventing misunderstanding, expressly 
saving the estate by curtesy of the husband, in case of his wife 
dying intestate, and also provides in regard to her personal 
property, that it shall be divided amongst her husband and 
children, share and share alike. By another act, passed in 
1855, husband and wife are placed upon the same footing, as 
to the power of either to bequeath or devise property, in dero- 
gation of the rights secured by law to the other, each being 
entitled to elect between the testamentary provision and those 
rights. 

But we recur to the statute of New York, and the questions 
raised under it. It was decided by Judge Mason, in 1850, 
that future estates by the curtesy were not altogether abolish- 
ed—that the husband was entitled to his curtesy in case of the 
intestacy of his wife, the same as before the act took effect. 
He took the ground that the statute was never intended to in- 
terfere with the laws of descent. This view was adopted by 
Judges Allen and Marvin, and also by Surrogate Bradford. 
The opposite view, however, was supported with great zeal 
and pertinacity by Judge Potter, in two elaborate and lengthy 
opinions.* The character of his argument, in some parts of it 





* The opinion of Judge Mason is to be found in the case of Hurd v, Cass, Vol. 
9 Barbour's Supreme Court Reports: the opinion of Allen, 1853, in the case of 
Shumway v. Cooper, Vol. 16, ibid: of Marvin, 1857, in the case of Clark v. Clark, 
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at least, is rather political than strictly legal. His conclusions 
are drawn, in great measure, from general considerations in re- 
gard to “our republican institutions,” and “the genius and 
spirit of the age,” rather than from a careful subjection of the 
statute under review to the familiar rule of interpretation, that 
it is only by express words, or by necessary implication, that a 
legislative enactment can operate as a repeal or alteration of 
an established rule of the common law. The subject was 
afterwards thoroughly discussed by Judge Sutherland,* in 
favor of the husband’s succession to his wife’s personalty, and 
he argued with great clearness and force, among other things, 
that the new statute having given a married woman the sepa- 
rate and independent use as well as the free and absolute dis- 
position of her property, no further rights relating to it were 
left to be conferred upon her, and that the rights already be- 
stowed were not at all touched by questions in relation to de- 
scent and succession, which, therefore, must be determined ac- 
cording to the law as it existed before the statute. 

The question, so far as regards the succession to personal 
property, has already been decided by the Court of Appealst 
in favor of the husband, and in all probability the same dispo- 
sition will be made of that branch of the question which relates 
to the estate by curtesy. 

We now pass to the subject of earnings, and here we touch 
the real source of those evils and hardships, of which, much 
more than of most others to which married’ women are subject- 
ed, we feel that they have had good ground to complain. IRfa 
wife, in addition to her ordinary domestic duties, sees fit to 
employ her industry in such a way as to secure a pecuniary re- 
turn for it, there is no adequate reason why the avails of her 
labor should not be exclusively her own. Especially so in 





Vol, 24, ibid: of Potter, 1858 and 1859, in Baker v. Billings, Vol. 28, ibid: of 
Bradford, 1849, in MeCosker v. Golden, 1st Vol. Bradford's Reports, The decis- 
ion of Marvin, and also of Potter, like that of Mason, related to the estate by 
curtesy. The decisions of Allen and Bradford involved the question of succes- 
sion to personal property. 

* See case of Vallance v. Bausch, 1859, 28th Vol. Barbour’s Reports. 

+ In 1860, in case of Ransom v. Nichols, 22d Vol. New York Reports. 
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those cases of frequent occurrence, where, through the incom- 
petency or depravity of her husband, she is reduced to the ne- 
cessity of earning a livelihood for herself and her children. In- 
deed, when the reformers, in recounting the wrongs of woman, 
come to this point, they wax strong with an eloquence well 
fortified by facts of almost daily observation, and quite irresist- 
able. It is a calamity to be yoked for life to a shiftless or 
profligate husband. Sometimes it is unforeseen and unavoid- 
able. Sometimes it is the penalty which fortune imposes upon 
a woman for the indiscretion of following the impulse of her 
affections in preference to the advice of friends, or even the 
dictates of her own judgment. In either case, it is hard 
enough, indeed, to find too late for remedy, that he to whom 
she has confided her life, in the fond hope that he would do so 
much to make it bright and happy, is no better, after all, than 
a millstone about her neck, dragging her down perpetually 
with the weight of a sluggard or asensualist. But the old law, 
so far from doing anything to alleviate the evil, only aggravated 
it. So far from protecting her in the enjoyment of the earn- 
ings of her industry, it made them absolutely the property of 
her husband. The scanty savings, eked out by driblets, from 
the wages of her labor, or the profits of her trade, and treasured 
up against the hour of need, became by operation of law the 
ministers to the gratification of his passions. The system 
which led to such results, no matter by what name it might 
have been dignified, was little else, in this particular at least, 
than a system of legalized robbery. 

We have dwelt with considerable emphasis upon this defect 
in the common law, for the reason that our legislators of the 
school of Woman’s Rights seem to have been so slow in duly 
appreciating and correcting it. Precisely here there was most 
need of reform, because the greatest sufferers from this source 
were the poorer and therefore the more numerous classes. In- 
deed, we are inclined to the opinion, that a careful analysis of 
this entire subject, such as we have not seen instituted in this 
country, would develop the result, that nine-tenths of the evils 
of which the reformers complained, so far as they were justly 
chargeable to the laws of property, and were capable of rem- 
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edy by legislation, originated from the single rule of law, 
which took from the wife her personal property, especially her 
earnings, and gave it to her husband. 

It required no great degree of legal acuteness to see that the 
New York legislation of 1848-9 had no application to the case 
of earnings, as they could not be said to come under either of 
the specified heads of property acquired “ by inheritance, or 
by gift, grant, devise, or bequest.” To Massachusetts is due 
the credit of having first struck an effective blow at the root 
of the evil. In astatute, passed in that state in 1855, it is 
enacted, in addition to other very extensive provisions, that a 
married woman may carry on any trade or business, and per- 
form any labor or services, on her sole and separate account, 
and sue and be sued in all matters having relation to her 
separate property, business, trade, services, labor, and earnings, 
in the same manner as if she were sole. Furthermore, that 
the property, both real and personal, which she acquires by her 
trade, business, labor, or services, carried on or performed on 
her sole and separate account, and the rents, issues, profits, and 
proceeds of such property shall, notwithstanding her marriage, 
be and remain her sole and separate property, and may be 
used, collected, and invested, by her in her own name, and 
shall not be subject to the interference or control of her hus- 
band, or liable for his debts.* These provisions were adopted 
without material modification, by the legislature of New York, 
in 1860. 

In the State of Connecticut a law was passed in 1850, to 
the effect that real estate purchased by the wife out of the pro- 
ceeds of her personal services, during coverture, should be held 
by her to her sole and separate use, and in 1860 this act was 
extended so as to apply to the proceeds themselves, and to all 
reinvestments of the same. Aside from the item of earnings, 
the legislation of this state, upon the subject before us, has 
been quite peculiar. By a series of statutes, beginning, we 
believe, in 1849, and ending in 1857, it has effectually broken 
down the common law rule, which makes the husband exclu- 








* General Statutes of Massachusetts, page 637: Edition of 1860. 
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sively and absolutely the owner of his wife’s personal property. 
But it has not gone to the extreme of allowing her to manage 
and control it, free from his interference, the same as if she 
were single. It occupies in this respect a middle ground, and 
seemingly at least very wisely chosen. The husband is consti- 
tuted simply the trustee for his wife of her property. As such, 
he is entitled to the management and use of it, and the rents 
and income from it belong to him, though not liable for his 
debts, unless contracted for the support of her and her children. 
3ut the principal cannot be sold or transferred by him, with- 
out her written consent. He is placed upon much the same 
footing as executors and administrators, and, like them, he 
may be called to acount summarily before a Court of Probate, 
and required to give bonds for the faithful performance of his 
trust, or be removed altogether from his trusteeship. 

In some respects the Woman’s Rights reformers of our coun- 
try seem to have been exceedingly unfortunate. They have 
succeeded by the earnestness and eloquence of their appeals 
from the rostrum, in stirring up the enthusiasm of the people 
in behalf of a cause that has very much to commend it. But 
the trouble has been, as is apt to be the case in reformatory 
movements, that they have failed to secure the services of men 
of legal erudition or practical wisdom or statesmanship, for 
the hard, dry, tedious work of legislation. This is sufficently 
apparent, we think, to those who have had the patience to ac- 
company us in our remarks upon the operation of the New 
York statute of 1848, as amended in 1849. We have seen 
that one of its sections has been swept away by the courts as a 
violation of the constitution, that the remaining sections were 
framed so loosely and ambiguously as to render it almost im- 
possible for the best judges to determine whether they were 
meant to have any effect upon the settled rules of inheritance 
and distribution ; finally, that with all its crushing innovations 
upon the general system of the common law, as regulating 
the property relations of husband and wife, still, in omitting 
the subject of earnings, it left that system unharmed and un- 
touched, in just the point where its burdens weighed most 
heavily and unjustly. In addition to all this, and besides the 
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incapacity, already mentioned, of a husband to dispose of his 
real property without the consent of his wife, the following 
anomaly sprung out of the new legislation, that while a woman 
upon marriage retained all her property as her own, free from 
the interference of her husband, he continued to be legally 
liable to pay her debts contracted before marriage, no matter 
how large they might be in amount, or how limited his re- 
sources. This evil, however, was remedied by a statute passed 
in 1853. Still there is as yet no end to the vexatious questions 
arising under the new system. One of the most important of 
these—one which has led to adjudications flatly contradictory 
of each other, by different appellate tribunals, and which now 
awaits the final determination of the court of last resort, is as 
to whether a married woman, under tlhe statutes of 1848-9, 
has the capacity to convey her landed property directly to her 
own husband.* Some of these embarrassments subsequent 
legislatures have attempted to overcome, by enactments so 
clumsy and obscure as only to aggravate them. The legisla- 
ture of 1860 set up, in the place of the widow’s dower and the 
husband’s curtesy, a new estate in lands, so illshapen and im- 
practicable, and fraught with results so manifestly unjust, 
though unforeseen by its framers, that it was repealed in 1862. 
In short, things have come to such a pass, that while the courts 
of justice are floundering through a chaos of conflicting de- 
cisions and patchwork legislation, the ablest jurists make it 
their daily boast that, so far as regards the law of husband and 
wife, in its present state, they know nothing at all about it. 

The defects in legislation, which we have pointed out, are 
due, no doubt, in great measure, to the same causes as the inac- 
curacy and slovenliness that have very generally pervaded our 
American legislation the last fifteen or twenty years. But 
aside from these causes, which we cannot now stop to enumer- 
ate, there are others which seem to be amply sufficient to ac- 
count for the lack of men of learning and sound practical 





* In the case of Winans v, Peebles, 1860, 31st Vol. Barbour’s Reports, the con- 
veyance of a lot of land by a married woman to her husband, was sustained as 
valid. A decision directly adverse to this was made in the case of White v. 
Wager, 1860, 32d Vol. Barbour’s Reports. 
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judgment, to codperate in the furtherance of the cause of 
Woman’s Rights, in the way of amendments to the laws. The 
truth is, that such men have felt indisposed to enlist in this 
particular reform, for the reason that it is made up of so much 
that is not only absurd and impracticable, but even subversive 
of domestic and social order, and positively hostile to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity—for the reason, in fine, that it has ad- 
mitted to its ranks, and harbored among its leaders, individuals 
of the most chimerical notions and most dangerous tendencies, 
—scoffers at religion—nullifiers of all distinctions between the 
sexes—followers of Andrew Jackson Davis—worshipers at the 
shrine of free love. Thus much at least is beyond dispute, 
that if one-twentieth of the labor and talents that have been 
required to interpret and enforce the statutes under review, 
had been devoted to their enactment, they would have ap- 
proached much nearer their aim, and would have proved far 
more conducive to the amelioration of the condition of women 
than any as yet to be found in any American statute-book. 
We much regret the want of leisure to present a more com- 
prehensive and attractive view of this subject. Any treat- 
ment of it is obviously one-sided and incomplete, which fails 
to embrace within its scope, besides the legal rights of married 
women, their correlative obligations and liabilities, and their 
capacity to enter into contracts, so as to bind their property.* 


* Under this head, the New York case of Yale v. Dederer, ought not to pass 
unnoticed. The payee and holder of a promissory note, signed by Mrs. Dederer 
with her husband, and as his surety, sought to enforce the same out of her sepa- 
rate property, her husband being insolvent. The case has been twice decided by 
the Court of Appeals (in 1858 and 1860) adversely to the plaintiffs, upon differ- 
ent points, the judgment of the Supreme Court being each time reversed. See 
18th and 22d volumes New York Reports, The conclusions arrived at were, 
that the statutes of 1848 and 1849 did not remove the general disability of mar- 
ried women, to bind themselves by their contracts, but conferred upon them the 
power to charge their separate property substantially in the manner and to the 
extent previously authorized by the rules of equity in respect to separate estates ; 
accordingly, that in order to make the contract of a married woman binding as a 
charge upon her separate estate, her intention so to charge it must be stated in 
the contract itself, unless the consideration be one going to the direct benefit of 
the estate. The Massachusetts case of Willard v. Hastham, not yet reported at 
the moment of writing, rests upon the same distinction as to intention. The 
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It is well worthy of inquiry, how much light has been shed 
upon this subject, and how much actual good has been done; 
by the labors of those philosophers, chiefly of the transcenden- 
tal school, who, if we are not mistaken, initiated the move- 
ment in this country, and who have always seemed to have it 
under their special supervision. Again, it would be a delight- 
ful task—one which we are exceedingly reluctant to forego,— 
to show, as we think might be done, the striking similarity be- 
tween the separate property of married women, as held under 
the apparently novel and anomalous system inaugurated by the 
new enactments, and the bona parapherna of the Roman Civil 
Law. 

Possibly we might have contributed more to the entertain- 
ment of our readers, if we had selected out and placed upon ex- 
hibition a few of the most shocking specimens from the museum 
of woman’s wrongs, that have been collected with wonderful in- 
dustry by Mrs. Dall, from the beginning of the world, and 
from all the races of men (also of women) that have lived upon 
the earth. Perhaps, however, it ought most of all to be regret- 
ted by us, that we suffered ourselves, as we fear, to appear so 
exceedingly awkward and ungallant at the outset, in presuming 
to introduce such a topic, without first making, as is the fash- 
ion with everybody who speaks or writes upon it, a low obei- 
sance to the ladies, and saying a great many nice things in their 
behalf. But any apology, offered now, would of course only 
make the matter worse, and we shall therefore take leave of the 
subject with a single remark further; and that will be, upon 
the contrast, unfavorable to our country, in the particulars 
already adverted to, between the movement here in favor of 
Woman’s Rights, and the same movement in Great Britain. 
There is no dearth there of popular writings, in aid of the cause, 
as is attested by the works of Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Norton, Miss 
Brewster and others. But, beyond these, it is necessary that 
the field should be subjected to a much severer and more labo- 


soundness of this distinction, is disputed both upon authority and principle, by 
Judge Redfield, in an editorial note to the recent Wisconsin case of Zodd v. Lee, 
as reported in the American Law Register of September last. 
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rious process of tillage, before it can be made ready for any 
such legislation, as will give promise of a very desirable har- 
vest. Accordingly, in the speeches of such statesmen as Lord 
s3rougham and his coadjutors, in the papers read before the 
Law Amendment Society, in the Articles in the Quarterly Re. 
views, and in the petitions presented to parliament, there are 
rich stores of valuable suggestions—the results of deep research 
and thorough, systematic study and reflection, and indispensa- 
ble as aids to the practical legislator.* It must be confessed, 
we are sadly deficient in this kind of literature. We are not 
so much in need of agitation, for the purpose of stirring up the 
popular mind to a realizing sense of the ailings which affect 
our social system, as of a more skillful and scrutinizing diagno- 
sis of them, and more discrimination in the choice of the medi- 
cines to be administered. When this work of preparation is 
varnestly taken in hand, and when the incempetency and lack 
of principle which are now too prevalent in our legislative 
bodies, give place to purer and more efficient elements, then 
we may hope for better things for the cause of true progress 
and genuine reform, not only in this direction, but also in many 
others. 


* In the Edinburgh Review of April, 1859, in the Article entitled Female Indus- 
try, we find the following interesting statement: “ Out of six millions of women 
above twenty years of age, in Great Britain, exclusive of Ireland and of course 
of the Colonies, no less than half are industrial in their mode of life. More than 
a third, more than two millions, are independent in their industry, are self-sup- 
porting like men.” We believe it is no fault of the law reformers, and it is cer- 
tainly no credit to the governing classes of Great Britain, that the rule of the 
common law in regard to earnings still prevails there in full force, with the ex- 
ception of the case of the husband's desertion of his wife. When she has proven 
this fact to the satisfaction of a magistrate, he may give her an order, protecting 
her earnings against her husband and his creditors, and allowing her to retain 
them as her own, the same as if she were single. A provision to this effect, was 
introduced into the Divorce Bill, passed by parliament in 1857, and amended in 
1858. 
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Articte IIL.—A CHAPTER ON CHARACTER WRITING. 


Theophrasti Characteres. Edit. Casaubon. 1 vol., 8vo. 1592. 


The Moral Characters of Theophrastus. Translated from the 
Greek by Henry Gatty, M. A. Lond., 1725, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Characters of Virtues and Vices. In two books. By Bishop 
Joseru Hauy. Lond., 1608, 1 vol., 12mo. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Thomas Overbury, Kn’t., in- 
eluding his Poems, Characters, King James’s Table-Talk, 
News, &c. Lond., 1856, new edition, 1 vol., 12mo. 

Microcosmography ; or a Piece of the World, Discovered in 
Essays and Characters. By Joun Eartz, D. D. New ed., 
Lond., 1811, 1 vol., 12mo. 


Resolves, Divine, Moral, Political. By Owen Frtttnam; 
10th [and best] edition, containing his Lusoria, 2 Sermons, 
Characters of the Low Countries, and Letters. 1 vol., folio, 


Lond., 1677. 


The same—containing, however, only his Resolves, and a few 
selections from his Poems. Edit. by James Cumming, Esq., 
F.8. A. 1vol., 8vo. Lond., 1820. 


The Holy and Profane States. By Tuomas Futier, D. D. 
1 vol., fol. Lond. 1658. New edition by James Nichols, 
Lond., 1841. 1 vol., 8vo. 


The Genuine Remains of Samuel Butler in Verse and Prose. 
From original manuscripts, with notes, by R. Tuayer. 
Lond. 1759. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Les Charactéres de Théophraste, Traduits du Grec; avec Les 
Charactéres ou les meeurs de ce Siécle, par La Bruyereg, 
Didot. Paris, 1845. 1 vol., 8vo. 


Tue Bibdlio-maniac is to be pitied as much as any other. 
He loves old books simply because they are old and rare, the 
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matter of the book and its utility are never for once thought 
of; and herein is his weakness. His disease, unlike those of the 
body, usually affects the mind and pocket; and, upon the depth 
of the latter, its intensity almost wholly depends. The poor 
man cannot be seriously a biblio-maniac. This need not be 
proved, for we have seen it tried—have tried it ourselves, and 
found it impossible. That passion for collecting books, how- 
ever, which couples utility with rarity, is to be commended. 

If all the books that have been written had been preserved, 
it would be literally true that “the world itself could not con- 
tain them.” As the universal custom, in ancient times, of 
burning the dead, saved the earth the burden of countless 
graveyards, so the amusement the barbarians indulged in of 
destroying libraries, and making bonfires of manuscripts, has 
saved scholars of modern times incalculable labor and expense. 
The Danes, in rummaging the monasteries and destroying the 
small libraries that monkish charity and care had collected, 
did good service for posterity, besides both affording them- 
selves pleasure and gratifying their revenge. Of ancient, as 
well as of Saxon and early English books, we have enough left. 
For hardly a respectable minority of those we call educated 
men ever read the classics to any extent. This statement we 
make after long observation and extensive inquiry. And per- 
haps those who mourn deepest over “treasures lost,” are the very 
ones that have read least of the treasures saved. And adopting 
the maxim that but few books have weight enough to sink 
them down to posterity, we may conclude that the choicest 
fruits of antiquity are garnered in our libraries. 

We are children of noble parents; and of their works, which 
constitute our early literature, we may be proud. In those 
works which are left, the peculiar characteristics of the English 
mind are prominent from the very first. Chiefest of these is 
what Juvenal calls sensus communis, “plain good sense.” This 
strikes us at once in the Saxon literature, and again, especially 
after the Conquest, when the Norman influence became an 
element in English life. We find it in those early dramas 
which Shakespeare took as the ground-work of his nobler edi- 
fices, in the prose of the day, in the familiar letters, and espe- 
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cially in the songs, and satires, and political poetry of the 
reigns of Henry III., and Edward I. and II. The elements of 
this early literature gave promise of something nobler, which 
was more than fulfilled in the days of Elizabeth and James : 
those early germs ripening into manly strength, keen satire 
and wit, charming poetry, and the most dignified prose. We 
act, then, only a filial part when we gather up the literary 
gems, the flashes of wit, the maxims of wisdom—rich legacies 
which they have left us—and try to better our lives by them. 


There was, in the third century before Christ, a style of 
writing highly commended by scholars and men of judgment, 
which was practised to a very limited extent, but which soon 
fell into neglect, to be revived again with remarkable success 
in the sixteenth century of our era. This we term 


CHARACTER WRITING, 


which Overbury, whose definition thereof is as inimitable as are 
the characters his pen has drawn, says “is a picture quaintly 
drawne, in various colours, all of them heightened by one 
shadowing. It is a quicke and soft touch of many strings, all 
shutting up in one musical close: it is wit’s descant on any 
plaine song.” Isaac Casaubon said, “character writing was a 
medium between moral philosophy and poetry.” To draw a 
character skillfully requires a master-hand, deep knowledge, a 
lively imagination, and a happy turn of expression. It is 
human nature in its various forms and affections that must be 
sketched, and to do this one must study other men and under- 
stand himself. As every action has its thought, and every 
thought its proper expression, the successful character writer 
must be a thorough critic of men and manners, a critic of 
thought and a critic of language. The features of every single 
passion must be known, and the relation which that passion 
bears to another must be discovered. The heart is frequently 
actuated by more than one passion; then the leading one 
must be ascertained and made so conspicuous through the 
whole that at every step the reader will perceive it. Again, 
both the mode of thinking, and the style, must be laconic; the 
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sentences short and pointed. Brevity of diction always adds 
new life to a good thought. A true character must have 
brevity, and sound sense, and wit, and satire, with wisdom to 
apply the reproof so kindly that it will be taken in good part ; 
and the whole must be agreeable and be according to nature. 
The subject, wherever he is found in life, seems for the moment 
to be snatched out of himself, so that the beholder “sees him 
as he is.” O. W. Holmes’s three Johns illustrate well our 
meaning. In common writing, you see only Thomas’s John: 
but in character writing you see neither the Maker’s Jolin, nor 
Thomas's John, but John’s John. Rochefoucault laid bare the 
hearts of men, and though he belongs among the character 
writers he is not among the chief, for his thrusts, though legiti- 
mate, are too unkind. For this reason his success was less 
than that of La Bruyere, who surpassed most moralists, 
whether ancient or modern, in correcting folly and vice. It 
will be seen that no common writer can draw a character well; 
and they are no mean men of whom we are about to speak ; 
but on the contrary they are among the most talented and dis- 
tinguished men of the ages in which they lived. 

We begin with Turornrastus, who was the son of a fuller, 
born 371 B. C., studied at Athens in the school of Plato, and 
afterwards in that of Aristotle, of whom he was the favorite 
pupil and successor. Aristotle charmed with his wit and elo- 
quence, changed his name, which was Tyrtamus, to Huphras- 
tus—a fine speaker, but this being not a sufficient term to ex- 
press the character of his genuis, he called him Theophrastus— 
a divine speaker. After the murder of Socrates he became the 
head of the peripatetic school of philosophy, and two thousand 
students are said to have attended his lectures. He enjoyed a 
wonderful reputation, which was well deserved ; his books a 
multitude in number, were eagerly caught up and read; but 
from the list of two hundred given by Diogenes Laertius, only 
about twenty have escaped the ravages of time, among which 
are his “Characters,” or Ethic Portraits, by far the most cele- 
brated of all his productions. St. Jerome, in a letter to Nepo- 
tianus, says that Theophrastus died at the age of 107 years, 
lamenting the comparative brevity of human life, complaining 
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of nature’s partiality in granting longevity to the crow and to 
the stag, and withholding it from man. In his own preface he 
determined, he says, to write of all the virtues and vices, and 
as he began at the age of 99, the work is probably not com- 
plete. Indeed, we know that the early editions have only fif- 
teen characters. Henry Stephens afterwards found eight more 
in one of the libraries of Italy, and still later a learned Ger- 
man, named Freherus, found five more in the Heidelberg 
library, and these make up the present number of twenty- 
eight. Ile is said to have been an excellent mimic, and could 
give the character of some men by the motions of his body as 
well as he could others by his pen. 

Ancient authors thought the work of Theophrastus a master- 
piece of its kind ;—he had studied long and diligently, and was 
a thorough critic of men and manners. Were there no other 
evidence, the simplicity and truthfulness of the portraits would 
alone prove the greatness of their author. Cicero speaks of the 
“agreeableness of Theophrastus,”—calls him his friend, and 
says that his works were familiar to him, and that the reading 
of them had afforded him much exquisite pleasure. The world 
has shown its appreciation of his Characters, as well as of this 
style of writing, by entitling the work of Theophrastus “ The 
Golden Book,” from which we give a few extracts at random. 

Avarice—is a passion for saving: money beyond decency. A man of this cast, 
though his debtors bring their interest duly every month, yet will he dun them 
publicly for the odd farthing that remained upon balance of last account. If he 
makes an entertainment, he carefully observes how the cups go round, and keeps 
an exact account how much each man has drunk. .... Whatever you buy for him, 
though a full value of the money, he shakes his head, “ the vender has exacted.” 
He is a niggardly master of his servants; for if they happen to break an earthen 
pot or dish, he invariably deducts out of their allowance to the full value of the 
damage. If his wife has lost only a piece of brass, the bed is rummaged, every 
nook and corner pryed into, and the whole house turned inside out. Whatever 
he sells, the purchaser has always a hard bargain. He will not suffer any person 
to gather a single fig out of his garden, or even to take up from the ground an 
olive or a date, And if you go over his grounds, you may depend upon being 
indicted for trespassing. He is in perpetual fears of being wronged by his neigh- 
bors, for which reason he makes every day a visit to the bounds of his estate, to 
see if anybody has removed them, or encroached upon his land. .... When he 
goes to market he is so very loath to part with his money, that he frequently 
comes back again without buying anything. Lis great skill in all the arts of 
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saving enables him to give his wife most excellent lectures in her department: 
“Never lend any salt or matches, not even any herbs or flour, nor anything that 
may be used in the house, for all these things,” he says, “ amount to a great deal 
at the year’s end.” .... Ie makes himself ridiculous by wearing clothes that are 
too short and small,.... and to save the expense of having his hair frequently 
cut, he orders his barber to shave him to the scalp, He takes off his shoes in 
the middle of the day to make them last the longer. ... . 


Distrust—is a suspicion that all men are knaves. When a distrustful man 
sends one of his servants to market, he never fails to dispatch another after him 
to inquire what price the first gave for the provisions which he bought. When 
he brings home a sum of money which he has just received, be carefully counts 
it over every now and then by the way to see whether he has received his full 
due. When he is in bed he calls his wife to account and asks her if she has 
locked all her trunks, sealed the money bag, and bolted the street door; and 
though she assures him that she has taken care to do all these things well, never- 
theless this suspicious fellow is not satisfied, but rises out of his bed, lights a can- 
dle, and, without any clothes or shoes on, goes about all the house, examines 
everything, and so at last, with great difficulty, hardly gets to sleep. When he 
goes to receive his interest money he always takes with him some witnesses for 
fear his debtors should deny that they ever owed him the principal. When his 
coat needs to be mended, he does not send it to the best workman in town, but 
to him who gives the best security that the coat shall be safely returned again. 
He never obliges his neighbors by lending them any little article, for fear it 
should be broken, or not returned.... . When any one has agreed with him for 
something, and not having ready money about him, desires him to place it to his 
account, he immediately replies, “I wont trust you; you must either pay down 
the money, or leave the goods.” 


From this time we have no more of character writing until 
1565, when appeared “ The Fraternity of Vagabondes,” with a 
second edition in 1575. In 1567 appeared “ A Caveat for 
common Cursetors ;” in 1605, “ A Picture of a Puritan,” and 
in 1608, “ Characters of Virtues and Vices,” by Josern Iau, 
To Earle has frequently been given the credit of reviving 
this kind of literature; but this is a mistake, for Karle’s first 
edition came out in 1628, when Overbury’s characters had 
passed through twelve editions, the first appearing in 1614, 
and Iall’s, which appeared six years before Overbury’s, through 
three editions. Joseph Hall was born in 1574, and died in 1656. 
Ie was made Bishop of Exeter in 1627, and translated to Nor- 
wich in 1641, in which year, protesting with other bishops, 
against all laws made during their forced absence from parlia- 
ment, he was sent to the Tower, and only released on giving 
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bail for £5,000, In the next year the revenues of his bishop- 
ric were sequestrated, and during the rest of his life he suffered 
much from poverty and harsh treatment, of which he has 
given an account in a piece called “ Hard Measure.” 

Speaking of character writing as a feature in ancient litera- 
ture, and of the advantages of the same, he says in his pre- 
face, “I am deceived if any course could be more likely to 
prevail; for herein the gross conceit is led on with pleasure, 
and informed while it feels nothing but delight. And if 
pictures have been accounted the books of idiots, behold there 
the benefit of an image without the offense. It is no shame 
for us to learn wit of heathens, neither is it material in whose 
school we take out a good lesson; yea, it is more shame not to 
follow their good than to lead them better. As one, therefore, 
that in worthy examples holds imitation better than inven- 
tion, I have trod in their paths, but with a higher and wider 
step.” .. . . “ More might be said,” he continues, “ of every 
virtue and every vice. I desired not to say all but enough.” 
From the pithy and sententious quality of his style, Bishop 
Hall has been called “the English Seneca,” a title he well de- 
serves. Throughout his sermons, his poems, his prose, and 
even his controversial writings,—for in this department he is 
largely represented, and his collected works fill twelve octavo 
volumes,—there is a pervading, genial spirit, which makes 
every page of his works entertaining and fresh. Tow success- 
fully he could portray human nature will be seen from the fol- 
lowing character of 

“ The Hypocrite, who is the worst kind of player, by so much as he acts the 
better part; which hath always two faces, ofttimes two hearts; that can com- 
pose his forehead to sadness and gravity, while he bids his heart be wanton and 
careless within, and in the meantime laughs within himself to think how smoothly 
he hath cozened the beholder. In whose silent face are written the characters of 
religion, which his tongue and features pronounce, but his hands recant. That 
hath a clean face and garment with a foul soul, whose mouth belies his heart, and 
his fingers belie his mouth. Walking early up into the city, he turns into the 
great church, and salutes one of the pillars on one knee, worshiping that God 
which at home he cares not for ; while his eye is fixed on some window or some pas- 
senger, and his heart knows not whither his lips go. He rises, and looking about 
with admiration, complains of our frozen charity, commends the ancient. At 
church he will ever sit where he may be seen best, and in the midst of the ser- 
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mon pulls out his tables in haste as if he feared to lose that note; when he writes 
either his forgotten errand or nothing: then he turns his Bible with a noise to 
seek an omitted quotation, and folds the leaf as if he had found it; and asks aloud 
the name of the preacher, and repeats it; whom he publicly salutes, thanks, 
praises, invites, entertains with tedious good counsel, with good discourse, if it 
had come from an honester mouth. He can command tears when he speaks of 
his youth, indeed because it is past, not because it was sinful: himself is now bet- 
ter, but the times are worse. All other sins he reckons up with detestation, while 
he loves and hides his darling in his bosom, All his speech runs to himself, and 
every occurrent draws in a story to his own praise. When he should give he 
looks about him end says, ‘Who sees me? No alms, no prayers, fall from him 
without witness; belike lest God should deny that he hath received them; and 
when he hath done, lest the world should not know it, his own mouth is the 
trumpet to proclaim it. With the superfluity of his usury he builds an hospital, 
and harbors those whom his extortion hath spoiled; so while he makes many 
beggars, he keeps some. THe turneth all gnats into camels, and cares not to undo 
the world for a circumstance. Flesh on Friday is more abomination to him than 
his neighbor’s bed, He abhors more not to uncover at the name of Jesus than to 
swear by the name of God. Whena rhymer reads his poem to him, he begs a 
copy and persuades the press: there is nothing that he dislikes in presence that 
in absence he censures not, He comes to the sick bed of his stepmother and 
weeps, when he secretly fears her recovery. He greets his friend in the street 
with so clear a countenance, so fast a closure, that the other thinks he reads his 
heart in his face; and shakes hands with an indefinite invitation of ‘When will 
you come? and when his back is turned, joys that he is so well rid of his guest : 
yet if that guest visit him unfeared, he counterfeits a smiling welcome, excuses 
his cheer, when closely he frowns on his wife for too much, He shows well, and 
says well; and himself is the worst thing he hath. In brief, he is the stranger's 
saint, the neighbor's disease, the blot of goodness; a rotten stick in a dark night, 
a poppy in a corn field, an ill-tempered candle with a great snuff, that in going 
out smells ill: an angel abroad, a devil at home; and worse when an angel than 
when a devil.” 


We pass now to Sir Tuomas Oversury, who was born in 
1581, received his degrees from Oxford, studied law in the 
Middle Temple. He is famous in history from his connection 
with the infamous Robert Car, by whom he was brought to 
disgrace, then thrown into prison, and afterwards murdered. 
The lieutenant of the tower, a creature of Car’s, with several 
others were condemned and executed for this crime; and Car 
himself, with the Countess of Essex—then become the Earl 
and Countess of Somerset,—were also convicted and con- 
demned, “ but to the eternal disgrace of James, pardoned for 
no assignable cause that will not add to the ignominy of the 
proceedings.” The tragical story of his death is in striking 
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contrast to the agreeable pictures he has left behind. The first 
forty pages of his book are filled with tributes of grief from all 
quarters, “on the untimely death of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
poisoned in the Tower.” His characters display the fertile 
character and ingeniousness of his mind. His talent for ob- 
servation was great, and his power of witty contrast and feli- 
citous expression unequaled. He fulfilled in himself his own 
definition of a character—“a quicke and soft touch of many 
strings.” Hallam ascribes to him “ graphic skill in delinea- 
ting character ;” while Craik, who is eloquent over the author- 
esses of Adam Bede and Jane Eyre, finds not room to mention 
even the name of Sir Thomas Overbury—even in his “ new 
edition, revised and enlarged.” We let. the author speak for 
himself in the following extracts. 


A Puritan is a diseased piece of Apocrypha; bind him to the Bible and he 
corrupts the whole text: ignorance and fat feed are his founders; his nurses, 
railing, rabbies, and round breeches ; his life is but a borrowed blast of wind, for 
between two religions, as between two doors, he is ever whistling. Truly whose 
child is he is yet unknown, for willingly his faith allows no father; only thus far 
his pedigree is traced, Bragger and he flourished about a time first. Anything 
that the law allows but marriage and March beer, he murmurs at; what it disal- 
lows and holds dangerous, makes him a discipline: where the gate stands open 
he is ever seeking a stile; and where his learning ought to climb, he creeps 
through; give him advice you run into traditions, and urge a moderate course, he 
cries councils. Tis greatest care is to contemn obedience, his least care to serve 
God handsomely and cleanly. He.is now become so cross a kind of teaching that 
should the church enjoin clean shirts, he were lousy; more sense than single 
prayers is not his; nor more in those than still the same petitions; from which 
he either fears a learned faith or doubts God understands not at first hearing. 
Show him a ring, he runs back like a bear ; and hates square dealing as allied to 
caps. . . . Women and lawyers are his best disciples, the one next fruit, 
longs for forbidden doctrine, the other to maintain forbidden titles, both which he 
sows among them, Honest he dare not be for that loves order; yet if he can be 
brought to ceremony, and made master of it, he is cured. 


A Mere Scnorar is an intelligible ass, or a silly fellow in black, that speaks 
sentences more familiarly than sense. The antiquity of his university is his 
creed, and the excellency of his college an article of his faith; he speaks Latin 
better than his mother tongue, and is a stranger in no part of the world but his 
own country ; he does usually tell great stories of himself to small purpose, for 
they are commonly ridiculous, be they true or false; his ambition is that he 
either is or shall be a graduate; . . . his tongue goes always before his wit, 
like gentleman-usher, but somewhat faster; . . . he is commonly long-winded, 
able to speak more with ease than any man can endure to hear with patience. . . 
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’Tis a wrong to his reputation to be ignorant of anything, and yet he knows not 


that he knows nothing. . . . He is led more by his ears than his understand- 
ing, taking the sounds of werds for their sense; . . . his ill luck is not so 


much in being a fool as in being put to so much trouble to express it to the world, 
for what in others is natural, in him, with much ado, is artificial; . . . Ina 
word, he is the index of a man, and the title-page of a scholar, or a Puritan in 
morality—much in profession, nothing in practice.” 


The Precisian—will not stick to commit adultery, so it be done in the fear of 
God and for the propagation of the godly. . . . To steal he holds it lawful, 
so it be from the wicked and Egyptian. . . . He had rather see Anti-christ 
than a picture in a church window. . . . . He conceives his prayer in the 
kitchen rather than in the church, and is of so good discourse that he dares chal- 
lenge the Almighty to talk with him extempore. . . . He hath nicknamed 
all the prophets and apostles with his sons, and begets nothing but virtues for 
daughters, Finaliy he is so sure of Ais salvation that he will not change places 
in heaven with the Virgin Mary, without boot. 


Of a certain im postor, he sa Ys i— 
“ He cries out ‘’tis impossible for any man to be damned that lives in his relig- 


ion,’ and his equivocation is true; as long as a man lives in it, he cannot; but if 
he die in it, there’s the question.” 


In closing his character of a covetous man, he says :— 
“Tn fine he lives a drudge, dies a wretch, that leaves a heap of pelf,—which 


so many careful hands have scraped together—to haste after him to hell, and by 
the way it lodges in a lawyer’s purse.” 


The following sentences are from his “ News.” 


Atheists in affliction, like blind beggars, are forced to ask, though they know 
not of whom. 

Sentences in authors, like hair in horses’ tails, concur in one root of beauty and 
strength ; but being plucked out one by one, serve only for springs and snares, 

Though a ship under sail be a geod sight, yet it is better to see her moored in 
the haven: I care not what becomes of this frail bark of my flesh, so I save the 
passenger, 

The most melancholy walk is frequently mistaken for the way to heaven. 

Most men fear the world’s opinion more than God’s displeasure. 

All controversies, for the most part, leave the truth in the middle, and are fac- 
tious at both ends, 

He that lives without religion sails without a compass, 


His “ Table Talk of King James” sparkles with gems of wis- 
dom, and is one of the most valuable in any literature. Over- 
bury has copied down the King’s choicest sayings. Extracts 
from which we would give did space permit. 
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Joun Earve, 1601-1665, author of “ Microcosmography.” 
Like Overbury he was anti-puritanic, but his writings are less 
satirical. He was at one period tutor and chaplain to Prince 
Charles, with whom he went into exile during the civil war, 
after being deprived of his whole property for his adherence to 
the royal cause. Bishop Burnet says that “ Earle was the man 
of all the clergy for whom the king had the greatest esteem.” 
Walton says “there has lived since the death of Richard 
Hooker no man whom God had blessed with more innocent 
wisdom, more sanctified learning, or a more pious, peaceful, 
primitive temper.” Ile does not always delineate character, 
but sometimes describes the various occupations of men. Iis 
observation was acute,—quick to catch the ridiculous,—in his 
expression happy, in his style short, and second, perhaps, to 
none in his power to describe well in few words. 


“A Child is aman in a small letter; yet the best copy of Adam before he 
tasted of Eve or the apple: and he is happy whose small practice in the world 
can only write his character. He is nature's fresh picture newly drawn in oil 
which time and much handling dims and defaces, His soul is yet a white paper 
unscribbled with observations of the world, wherewith, at length, it becomes a 
blurred note book, Te is purely happy because he knows no evil, nor hath made 
means by sin to be acquainted with misery. He arrives not at the mischief of 
being wise, nor endures evils to come, by foreseceing them. He kisses and loves 
all, and, when the smart of the rod is past, smiles on his beater. Nature and his 
parents alike dandle him, and tice him on with a bait of sugar to a draught of 
wormwood, He plays yet, like a young prentice the first day, and is not come to 
his task of melanchuly. All the language he speaks yet is tears, and they serve 
him well enough to express his necessity. His hardest labor is his tongue, as if 
he were loath to use so deceitful an organ; and he is best company with it when 
he can but prattle. We laugh at his foolish ports, but his game is our earnest, 
and his dreams, rattles, and hobby-horses, but the emblems and mockings of 
man’s business, His father has writ him as his own little story, whercin he reads 
those days of his life that he cannot remember, and sighs to see what innocence 
he hath out-lived. The older he grows, he is a stair lower from God; and, like 
his first father, much worse in his breeches, He is the Christian’s example, and 
the old man’s relapse ; the one imitates his pureness, the other falls into his sim. 
plicity. Could he put off his body with his little coat, he had got eternity with- 
out a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another.” 


We can give but a few extracts more from Earle, though his 


book is one of the most valuable of the collection. 
Of a discontented man, he says: 
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“Te quarrels at the time and up-starts, and sighs at the neglect of men of parts, 
that is, such as himself. . . . He is much displeased to see men merry, and 
wonders what they can find to laugh at. He never draws his own lips higher 
than a smile, and frowns wrinkle him before forty. He at last falls into that 
deadly melancholy to be a bitter hater of men, and is the most apt companion for 
any mischief.” 


Of a formal man— 


“ When you have seen his outsides, you have looked through him, and 
need employ your discovery no farther. His reason is merely example, and his 
action is not guided by his understanding, but he sees other men do thus, and he 


follows them. . . . His religion is a good quiet subject, and he prays as he 
sweares, in the phrase of the land.” 


Of a self-conceited man— 


“ He is now become his own book, which he pours on continually, yet 
like a truant reader, skips over the harsh places, and surveys only that which is 
pleasant. In the speculation of his own good parts, his eyes, like a drunkard’s, 
see all double, and his fancy, like an old man’s spectacles, make a great letter in 
smal] print. . . . Insum he isa bladder blown up with wind, which the 
least flaw crushes to nothing.” 


Of a weak man— 


“Tfe is a child at man’s estate, one whom nature huddled up in haste, 
and left his best part unfinished. The rest of him grows to be a man, only his 
brain stays behind. . . . He is two steps above a fool, and a great many be- 
low a wiseman, . . He is one that will be patiently abused, and take excep- 


tion a month after when he understands it; and then be abused again into a re 
concilement.” 


A plodding student— 


“He is a kind of alchymist or persecutor of nature, that would change the dul 
lead of his brain into finer metal, with success many times as unprosperous, or at 
least not quitting the cost, to wit, of his own oil and candles, He has a strange 
forced appetite to learning, and to achieve it brings nothing but patience and a 
body. His study is not great but continual, and consists much in sitting up til] 


after midnight in a rag-gown and night-cap, to the vanquishing perhaps of some 
six lines.” 


A drunkard— 
“ He is a blind man with eyes, and a cripple with legs on.” 
A jealous man— 


“ He sees a great deal more in every thing than is to be seen, and yet he thinks 
he sees nothing ; his eyes stand in his own light.” 


Owen Fetiruam, who died in 1678; the first edition of his 
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work appeared in 1626, entitled “ Resolves, Divine, Moral, Po- 
litical.” This was one of the most popular works, out of the 
region of poetry and fiction, among our ancestors of the 17th 
century. Yet Hallam condemns it: but he who could say of 
Butler, the author of the world’s Hudibras, “that we read his 
satirical poetry with nothing but disgust” would be prepared 
to say of Felltham “that he was not only a labored and artifi- 
cial scholar, but a shallow writer: .. . especially wanting 
depth which his pointed and sententious manner renders more 
ridiculous.” Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, in a note to 
Felltham, tells him “that he had greedily read his witty, grave, 
and sententious book, and took delight in his pithy discourses.” 
His essays, like those of Bacon, have a practical character or 
object, aiming to carry home some useful truth to the heart of 
their readers. Ilis sentiments are distinguished by good sense, 
and great purity of religious and moral principle. His mind 
was of a serious turn, but cheerful withal, so that his moral re- 
flections, while they are just and proper, are also very pleasing. 
His style is for the most part vigorous, harmonious, and well 
adapted to the subjects; sometimes it is also imaginative and 
eloquent. One of his greatest merits is his liberal allowance 
for the failings of others, and the kindly feeling with which the 
sternest of his reproofs is tempered. 

In the preface to the early editions he states the object of his 
writing as follows: “That I might out of my own school take 
a lesson which should serve me for my whole pilgrimage ; and 
if I should wander my own items might set me in heaven’s 
way again. We do not so readily run into crimes that from 
our own mouths have had sentence of condemnation.” He 
tells us further that they were written to curb his own passions, 
and if the reader found ought to mend himself he should be 
satisfied. He never followed any profession, never was afflu- 
ent, yet had enough to satisfy one of his well ordered mind and 
habits. “If I be not so rich” he says “as to sow alms by sack- 
fulls, even my mite is beyond the superfluity of wealth ; and 
my pen, my tongue, and my life, shall I hope, help some to 
better treasure than the earth affords.” 
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Yet contemplations and the quiet pursuits of literature were 
not his only occupations. 

“ We have bodies as well as souls, I will neither be always busy and doing, 
nor ever be shut up in nothing but thought: but that which some call idleness, I 
call the sweetest part of my life, and that is my thinking.” 

He says :— 

“Charity is communicated goodness, and without it man is no better than a 
beast. The world which is chained together by intermingled love would all shat- 
ter and fall to pieces if charity should chance to die.” 

He was deeply sensible of the infirmities of men, and often 
on this subject expresses himself with Christian humility. Yet 
not always did he look on the dark side of human nature ; but 
for the failings of others he made every allowance consistent 
with religion and virtue. 

On the advantages of social life, virtuous society, and espec- 
ially true friendship he has much to say. He believed that the 
strictest piety and devotion to God was compatible with the 
utmost cheerfulness of disposition, and with all rational pleas- 
ure. And to the over rigid Christian who thinks all innocent 
enjoyment sinful he has a kind censuring word. 

“If there be any privileges they are surely granted to the children of heaven. 
If mirth and recreation be lawful, sure we may lawfully use them. What parent 
is it that rejoiceth not to see his child pleasant in the limits of filial duty! change 
“anger” into mirth, and the precept holds good still. ‘“ Be ‘merry’ and sin not.” 
As there are many that in their lives assume too much liberty, so I believe there 
are some who abridge themselves of what they might lawfully use.” 

A devoted resignation to the Divine will is beautifully dis- 
played throughout his writings. 

“Not trusting in God we disquiet ourselves with fears and solicitudes; and to 
cure these we run into prohibited paths ; unworthy earthen worm! that can think 
so unworthily of God as that he will suffer those to want who with a dutiful en 
deavor depend upon him, Can a Deity be inhuman? Or can He who grasps the 
unexhausted provisions of the world in his hand, be a niggard to his sons, unless 
he sees it for their good and profit ?” 

He says:— 

“Learning falls far short of wisdom, nay, so far, that you can scarcely find a 
greater fool than is sometimes a mere scholar.” 

Against nothing does he caution his readers more than cen- 
soriousness : 

VOL. XXII. 4 
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“You may ever observe that they who know the least are most given to cen- 
sure; and this I believe to be the reason why men of secluded lives are often rash 
in this particular. Their retirement keeps them ignorant of the world. If they 
weighed the imperfections of humanity, they would be less prone to condemn 
others. Self examination will make our judgments charitable, It is from where 
there is no judgment that the heaviest judgment comes.” 

We leave with reluctance this pleasing author, unable to give 
longer extracts from his agreeable pages. Cumming’s edition 
of 1820 contains a valuable life of Felltham, but in other 
respects the edition of 1677 is better and more complete; it 
contains his Lusoria, two sermons, characters of the low coun- 
tries, and letters, which Cumming omits. 

Dr. Tuomas Futier, 1604-1661, was a remarkable man. A 
thorough scholar, a genuine Christian, and always cheerful and 
witty. He was one of the most popular writers of the day; 
“and no stationer,” so he says in the first chapter of his 
“ Worthies,” “ever lost by him.” It is impossible to find any- 
thing dull or wearisome in his writings. It is said that no man, 
in writing at least, ever made so many jokes as he. He could 
not let slip an occasion of saying a good thing any more than a 
man who is tripped can keep himself from falling ; tie habit is 
as irresistible with him as the habit of breathing ; and yet there 
is probably neither an ill-natured nor a profane witticism to 
be found in all that he has written. Even so dry a subject as 
church history, his rare humor enlivens and makes the dullest 
periods entertaining. One of the pleasantest weeks we ever 
spent was in reading his church history, in six octavo volumes, 
and we were sorry it ended so soon. His “ Worthies of 
England” is, if possible, still more entertaining than his his- 
tory. His whole works are worthy the careful reading of any 
scholar, and especially of the minister. And we wonder, by 
the way, why some publisher does not collect his sermons and 
minor works, which it is now impossible to obtain, and give 
them to the public ina permanent form. We are sure it would 
be a profitable investment. His “Holy and Profane States” 
belongs to the class of character writings. It lies open before 
us, and is one of the few books we intend constantly to read. 
We have room for only a few extracts from this last work : 
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“ Heat gotten by degrees with motion and exercise, is more natural, and stays 
longer by one than what is gotten all at once by coming to the fire: so goods 
acquired by industry proye commonly more lasting than lands by descent.” 

“ Sermons are the pillars of the fabric of a sermon, but similitudes are the win. 
dows which give the best light.” 

“’Tis a shame when the church itself is a coemeterium, when the living sleep 
above ground as the dead do beneath.” 

“ Scoff not at the natural defects of any, which are not in their power to amend- 
Oh! ’tis cruelty to beat a cripple with his own crutches.” 

“ Good company is not only profitable whilst a man lives, but sometimes when 
he is dead; for he that was buried with the bones of Elisha, by a posthumous 
miracle of that prophet, recovered his life by lodging with such a grave-fellow.” 

“They that marry ancient people, merely in expectation to bury them, hang 
themselves in hope that one will come and cut the halter.” 

“He that impoverishes his children to enrich his widow, destroys a quick 
hedge to make a dead one.” 


Every teacher and student should learn by heart what Ful- 
ler says of education : 


“ Our common education is not intended to render us good and wise, but learned: 
it hath not taught us to follow and embrace virtue and prudence, but hath im- 
printed in us their derivation and etymology: it hath chosen out for us not such 
books as contain the soundest and truest opinions, but those that speak the best 
Greek and Latin; and by these rules has instilled into our minds the vaines 
humors of antiquity. But a good education alters the judgment and manners..... 
’Tis a silly conceit that men without languages are also without understanding. 
It is apparent, in all ages, that some such have been even prodigies for ability ; 


for it’s not to be betieved that wisdom speaks to her disciples only in Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew,” 


Samuet Butter. 1612-1680. The same genius which is 
manifest in Hudibras pervades to an equal degree every page 
of his characters. The same brilliant and inexhaustible wit, 
the same liveliness of fancy, and the same manly and inde- 
pendent spirit. “ Ilis controversial weapons may not be always 
polished to the same brilliancy, or displayed in the same im- 
posing order, but they belong to the same formidable armory 
and partake of the same eetherial temper.” 


A Small Poet—is one that would fain himself that which nature never meant 
him ; like a fanatic that inspires himself with his own whimsies, He sets up haber- 
dasher of small poetry, with asmal]l stock, and no credit. He believes it is inven, 
tion enough to find out other men’s wits; and whatsoever he lights upon, either 
in books or in company, he makes bold with as his own, This he puts together 
so untowardly, that you may perceive his own wit has the rickets by the swelling 
disproportion of the joints. You may know his wit not to be natural, it is so un- 
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quiet and troublesome in him: for as those that have money but seldom are al- 
ways shaking their pockets when they have it, so does he when he thinks he has 
got something that will make him appear. He is a perpetual talker; and 
you may know by the freedom of his discourse that he came lightly by it, as 
thieves spend freely what they get. He is like an Italian thief that never robs but 
he murders, to prevent discovery ; so sure is he to cry down the men from whom 
he purloins, that his petty larceny of wit may pass unsuspected. He appears so 
overconcerned in all men’s wit, as if they were but disparagements of his own; 
and cries down all they do as if they were encroachments upon him. He takes 
jests from the owners and breaks them, as justices do false weights, and pots that 
want measure. When he meets with anything that is very good, he changes it 
into small money, like three goats for a shilling, to serve several occasions. He 
disclaims study, pretends to take things in motion, and to shoot flying, which ap- 
pears to be true from his often missing the mark. As for epithets, he always 
avoids those that are near akin to the sense. Such matches are unlawful and not 
fit to be made by a Christian poet; and therefore all his care is to choose out such 
as will serve, like a wooden leg, to piece out a maimed verse that wants a foot or 
two; and if they will but rhyme now and then into the bargain, or run upon a 
letter, it is a work of supererogation. For similitudes, he likes the hardest and 
most obscure the best ; for as ladies wear black patches to make their complex- 
ions seem fairer than they are, so when an illustration is more obscure than the 
sense that went before it, it must of necessity make it appear clearer than it did; 
for contraries are best set off with contraries, He has found a new set of poetical 
Georgics, a trick of sowing wit like clover-grass on barren subjects, which would 
yield nothing before, This is very useful for the times, when some men say, 
there is no room left for new invention, He will take three grains of wit, like 
the elixir, and, projecting it upon the iron age, turn it immediately into gold. All 
the business of mankind has presently vanished, the whole world has kept holi- 
day ; there have been no men but heroes and poets, no women but nymphs and 
shepherdesses; trees have borne fritters, and rivers flowed plum-porridge, 
When he writes he commonly steers the sense of his lines by the rhyme that is at 
the end of them, as butchers do calves by the tail. For when he has made one 
line which is easy enough, and has found out some sturdy hard word that will 
but rhyme, he will hammer the sense upon it, like a piece of hot iron upon an 
anvil, into what form he pleases, There is no art in the world so rich in terms 
as poetry: a whole dictionary is scarce able to contain them: for there is hardly 
a pond, or sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit, in all Greece, but the ancient name of it 
has become a term of art in poetry. By this means, small poets have such a 
stock of able hard words lying by them, as dryades, hamadryades, aénides, fauni, 
nymphae, sylvani, &c., that signify nothing at all; and such a wor!d of pedantic 
terms of the same kind, as may serve to furnish all the new inventions and thor- 
ough reformations that can happen between this time and Plato's great year. 


The Pedant—is a dwarf scholar, that: never outgrows the mode and fashion of 
the school where he should have been taught. He wears his little learning un- 
made up, puts it on before it was half finished, without pressing or smoothing. 
He studies and uses hard words with the greatest respect possible, merely for 
their own sakes, like an honest man,,without any regard of interest, as they are 
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useful and serviceable to things; and among these he is kindest to strangers,—like 
a civil gentleman,—that are far from their own country and most unknown, He 
collects old sayings and ends of verses, as antiquarians do old coins, and is glad 
to produce them on all occasions, He has sentences ready lying by him for all 
purposes, though ¢o no one, and talks of authors as familiarly as of his fellow col- 
legiates. He handles arts and sciences like those that can play a little upon an 
instrument, but do not know whether it be in tune or not. He converses by the 
book, and does not talk bat quote. If he can screw in something that an ancient 
writer said, he believes it to be much better than if he had something of himself 
to the purpose. His brain is not able to concoct what it takes in, and therefore 
brings things up as they were swallowed, crude aud undigested, in whole sen- 
tences, not assimilated sense, which he rather affects; for his want of judgment 
like want of health, renders his appetite preposterous. He is worse than one that 
is utterly ignorant, as a cock that sees a little, fights worse than one that is 
stark blind. He speaks in a different dialect from other men, and much affects 
forced expressions, forgetting that hard words, as well as evil ones, corrupt good 
manners, . . . If he professes physic, he gives his patient sound hard words for 
their money, as cheap as he cen afford ; for they cost him money and study, too, 
before he came by them, and he has reasons to make as much of them as he can. 


Besides the above we mention also, 1. John la Bruyére, 
1640-1696, of whose work Voltaire says, “its rapid, concise, 
and nervous style struck the public at first, and the allusions to 
living men which are crowded in every page, completed its 
success.” 2. Ben Jonson’s “ Timber, or Discoveries upon 
Men and Matter,” written near the close of his life, and full of 
sound sense. 3. The Characters of Francis Osborne. 4. John 
Stephens’s Satyrical Essays. 5. Brithwait’s “ Whimsies; or a 
New Cast of Characters.” 6, Cyrano Bergerac’s “ Satyrica 
Characters ”—and very agreeable pictures they are. 7. Rich- 
ard Flecknoe’s Enigmatical Characters. 8. Some half-dozen 
characters, by various authors, that are to be found in the Har- 
leian Miscellany. 

We had prepared several pages on the Bibliography of Char- 
acter Writing, which embraced all the characters and all the 
editions that have appeared in our language,—but this we are 
obliged to omit. 

teluctantly we leave these agreeable authors with the single 
remark to our readers that those who have not yet read them, 
have much pleasure in store for themselves. We would remind 
our readers also that most of the works we have mentioned are 
hard to be obtained, having only, after a diligent search of sev- 
eral years, made our own collection as complete as it is. 
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Anticte IV.—FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE REBELLION. 


Or the many Southern delusions which the present war is 
destined, we trust, to dissipate forever, none is more remarka- 
ble than the expectations of utter financial ruin at the North, 
which secession was to accomplish. 

Northern industry was to be paralyzed; Northern looms 
were to be stopped ; Northern ships were to rot at the wharves ; 
Northern merchants and banks were to suspend payment. 
The crowd of greedy Northern parasites, which had long fat- 
tened upon Southern wealth, were to be ejected forever from 
their posts and deprived of their ill-gotten gains. Universal 
bankruptcy and general impoverishment would break up the 
foundations of social order. Anarchy would reign in North- 
ern cities, and grass would grow in their streets. 

Such absurdities are the legitimate fruit of those false social, 
political, and economical theories, which claim for a single pro- 
duct the monopoly of wealth, and for a small privileged class 
the monopoly of liberty and power; in other words, the two 
great Southern heresies are comprised in the two great South- 
ern axioms: “Cotton is King,” and Slavery is the “ corner- 
stone” of the highest civilization. 

In a certain limited sense cotton is King; not absolutely, 
like food or metals, which we must have, but as it were during 
good behavior. In other words, so long as cotton furnishes the 
best and cheapest material for certain necessary purposes, it 
wiil be used for those purposes. When it ceases to be such a 
material, others will take its place, or new fields will be found 
for its production, or those who refuse to produce it will be 
compelled to do so, or to give place to others. The history of 
other staple product corroborates these general statements. 

But if cotton has thus no absolute control over the consump- 
tion of the world, neither has it such enormous inherent value 
as to preéminently enrich its producers. Except the over- 
grown wealth of a few planters, and the nominal market value 
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of a host of slaves, there is absolutely nothing to indicate in 
the whole cotton region any large production, still less accu- 
mulation of wealth. All the ordinary forms of capital—houses, 
cities, railroads, canals, a large and rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, general abundance of money, comfort, and luxury—are 
miserably deficient there. The annual hay crop, a mere frag- 
ment of the production of the Northern half of the Union, has 
hitherto exceeded in value the cotton which forms so large a 
portion of the annual production of the other half! 

Sut if cotton be not essential to the comfort of the world, 
or if essential can be supplied abundantly from other quarters 
than our Southern States, and if its power in the production 
and accumulation of wealth is at best so moderate, whence 
arises the unquestioned homage it has hitherto received at the 
South? It proceeds, we apprehend, from two causes. First, 
the arrangements of the world, social, commercial, and indus- 
trial, are adjusted to it; and though they could be easily modi- 
fied to conform to its permanent displacement, yet so long as 
it continues to fill its present place, or withdraws but for a time, 
with the certainty of soon returning, it necessarily retains all 
its importance. Secondly, being now an article of universal 
use, it possesses like gold the prerogative of universal exchange 
throughout the civilized world. And it is easy to see that a 
bag of gold or an invoice of cotton, which can be exchanged 
at will for any species of foreign merchandise, may look much 
more valuable than a larger amount of wealth in the shape of 
bundles of hay, fit only to be consumed by vulgar cattle at 
home. 

Yet these vulgar products of hay and grain and cattle are in 
fact the real wealth of the nation, and the sinews of its power. 
They are the food of men; and the labor and skill of men 
have developed the hidden forces of nature, till the whole land 
has become one vast magazine of accumulated wealth and pow- 
er, compared with which bags of gold or bales of cotton are 
but as the rich man’s well-filled purse, and bank balances, com- 
pared with the amount of his bonds and mortgages, his houses, 
lands, and merchandise. 

These considerations may enable us to expose some of the 
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preposterous fallacies of Southern political economists. If we 
understand Mr. Calhoun’s favorite theory aright, it was to this 
effect. All the imports of the country are paid for by the ex- 
port of Southern cotton ; consequently the nation is indebted 
to Southern cotton for all the foreign articles of necessity, com- 
fort, and luxury which it is enabled to purchase. But more 
than this: the expenses of the Federal government are defray- 
ed, mainly, by taxes upon imports; and as without cotton 
there could be no imports, it follows that the South, which pro- 
duces cotton, thereby supplies nearly the whole revenue of the 
government, the greater portion of which goes to swell the 
wealth of Northern cities. But even this is not all. The ef- 
fect of duties on imports is of course to enhance the price of 
similar articles produced at home, and these articles are pro- 
duced exclusively at the North. It follows, of course, that the 
South, besides paying for imports consumed at the North, and 
besides furnishing the whole revenue of the government, is in 
addition taxed indirectly to an enormous amount for the bene- 
fit of Northern manufacturers. 

The whole of this specious fabric of misrepresentation is 
based upon assertions demonstrably false and unfounded. It 
is true that of late years our imports have been chiefly paid 
for by cotton, because cotton was the most available merchan- 
dise for the purpose. If it had been wanting, other merchan- 
dise would have been exported in its place, or the amount of 
imports would have been curtailed. The balance of trade and 
exchanges will adjust itself, with or without cotton, to any con- 
ceivable circumstances. A civilized and industrious people 
will always be able to procure what it needs from abroad, or to 
provide substitutes at home. Indeed it may well be question- 
ed whether we have not, as a nation, been greatly injured and 
demoralized by the enormous importations of every conceiva- 
ble foreign luxury, which have been so facilitated, and almost 
necessitated by our exports of cotton and gold. 

The notion that cotton not only pays for imports, but pays 
the duties on them also, is hardly worthy of a serious refuta- 
tion. We might as well say that a turnpike gate pays the toll 
of the passenger. The taxes levied by the government upon 
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imports are paid by the earnings of the people. If there were 
no exports, and consequently no imports, the people would still 
have their earnings, and the government could appropriate the 
same portion of them by taxing domestic productions, or in 
any other way. The cotton sent abroad has been fairly ex- 
changed for foreign merchandise, and the consumer of the lat- 
ter has paid more for it than the value of the cotton, because 
the government chose this method of taxing him to obtain a 
revenue. But of this tax the original owner of the cotton ob- 
viously never paid a farthing, unless he chose to consume a 
portion of the imported merchandise. 

It looks indeed more plausible to say that all duties on im- 
ported manufactures enhance the price of similar manufactures 
at home, and that in this way the Southern consumer is taxed 
for the benefit of the Northern producer. This is a favorite 
argument of Secessionists abroad, and has been greedily caught 
up and retailed by their foreign advocates, especially in Eng- 
land. But this is simply begging the question, and all such 
assertions are contrary to notorious facts. In the first place, 
the enormous preponderance of consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise is in the Northern States, and this for a plain and 
simple reason. The classes of merchandise imported from 
abroad must necessarily be of superior quality and value, that 
the expenses of importation may not form too large a propor- 
tion of their cost, and thus exclude them from the market. 
Precisely this description of merchandise is largely consumed 
at the North, where labor is honorable and well rewarded, and 
pecuniary competence is almost universal. At the South, on 
the contrary, while a few families indulge in great extrava- 
gance, the mass of the people, both white and black, are con- 
fined to the coarsest and commonest species of manufactures, 
such as can be produced in the North without protection, and 
in which Northern manufacturers can successfully compete 
with foreign rivals in distant markets. It is plain then, not 
only that the South has not built up Northern manufacturers, 
and has not furnished all the revenue of the government, but 
that it has in fact supplied but a small and very disproportion- 
ate part of it. 
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But this is not all. The revenue raised chiefly in the North, 
has been expended chiefly for the benefit of the South. While 
the post-offices and custom-houses of the North have been self- 
sustaining and a large source of national revenue, those of the 
South have been a heavy drain upon the national treasury. 
The public expenditure for the administration of justice and 
for national defence has been proportionately far greater at the 
South than at the North. The huge tracts of territory, whose 
scanty inhabitants now lay claim to local independence, were 
first purchased by Northern wealth, then cultivated by North- 
ern industry, defended by Northern arms, and enriched by 
Northern enterprise. 

And while the Southern States have contributed so little to 
the national treasury, the contents of that treasury have been 
far more liberally expended upon them, in proportion to popu- 
lation, than upon the North. Indeed it may well be question- 
ed, whether so sparse and poor a population as that of our 
Southern States could permanently sustain a government, ex- 
cept under conditions of despotic authority, which would ren- 
der social progress impossible. 

In full accordance with these views we find that the imme- 
diate result of secession was to produce universal financial de- 
rangement at the South. Indeed the mere agitation of the 
subject and preparations for it produced a general panic. The 
South as usual was in debt; but ready money was indispensa- 
ble, and to obtain ready money it had but one resource—to 
sell its cotton. The North for obvious reasons was equally 
eager to buy, and consequently its ready money was swept off 
with such rapidity as to threaten a temporary bankruptcy. 
This appears to be the true explanation of the financial crisis 
of November and December, 1860, for which there was no ex- 
planation in the general condition of commercial affairs, and 
which passed away as rapidly as it had arisen, leaving few tra- 
ces of injury, except in the channels of Southern trade. 

Having disposed of its cotton crop for ready money, the 
next financial resource of the South was the familiar and obvi- 
ous one of repudiating its debts to the North, which, in the 
common course of trade, this same cotton would have paid. 
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As many honest Southern merchants would have refused to 
lend themselves to such a project, the matter was simplified by 
a decree of the “Confederate Congress,” enjoining upon all 
debtors, under heavy penalties, to pay into the Confederate 
treasury the amounts due their Northern creditors. 

Even before this, similar action had been taken by State au- 
thorities at the South. In the meantime heavy taxes were 
laid upon all classes of the people, and “voluntary contribu- 
tions” were extorted from the rich. In these various ways 
large amounts of money were obtained for the service of the 
rebellion. 

By this time, however, war was fairly inaugurated, and 
Southern industry, never very productive, had become more 
restricted than ever. It could no longer produce either money, 
or that which could be exchanged for money. Yet money 
must be had. The usual resort of despotic governments soon 
followed—an irredeemable paper currency, or what is the same 
thing, a currency redeemable six months after the acknowledg- 
ment of Southern independence. A government with ample 
resources, like that of England or the United States, may with 
perfect propriety, when engaged in a desperate struggle for na- 
tional existence, put forth its paper promises, conscious of its 
ability to redeem them ir due time to the uttermost farthing. 
But with what semblance of decency can any body of men 
profess to promise payment on behalf of a community already 
hopelessly insolvent, whose crops are pledged before they come 
to market, whose so-called capital is the flesh and blood of its 
laboring population, and whose very land is worthless till re- 
leased from the control of its present owners ? 

The result is a matter of course. Practically the people of 
the Southern States have been plundered of everything, to sup- 
port for a brief season the mockery of a government which 
has ruined them. Small as their wealth has been, it has all 
been taken. Not as in some Oriental countries, a tenth, a fifth, 
or a third, but everything has been swept away by the relent- 
less agents of tyranny. Whatever could feed or clothe the ar- 
my has been appropriated for that purpose; whatever could, 
by possibility, fall into the hands of the enemy, has been reck- 
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lessly destroyed. Whatever mechanical skill existed has been 
applied to military purposes, and he that could do nothing else 
was made to fight, nolens volens, in the “Confederate” ranks. 
In this manner the whole resources of the people were seized, 
and appropriated to the purposes of a small knot of conspira- 
tors; and the only equivalent offered consisted in the worthless 
promises of a bankrupt Treasury! A more audacious system 
of wholesale spoliation and plunder was never recorded in his- 
tory. 

The slow progress and comparative failure of the measures 
first adopted by the Federal government to crush the rebellion 
have necessarily resulted in adding greatly to the strength of 
the Southern despotism; for no community can remain long 
without a government, and in this case there was no alterna- 
tive. Accordingly, all the resources of legitimate authority 
gradually fell into the hands of the usurper, though pitiably 
curtailed. Oustoms duties, direct taxes, voluntary loans, all 
have been tried with the most meagre results; and the desper- 
ate necessities of the Confederate government have left it no 
alternative, even at the outset of its swindling career, but to 
confiscate the property of its victims with the one hand, while 
extending to them its paper promises with the other. 

Of course this cannot last forever. A premise to pay is val- 
ueless unless it is kept, and with every fresh issue of such 
promises, payment beccmes more impossible. The mere delay 
of payment by solvent communities will depreciate their cur- 
rency, if more notes are issued than are absolutely required for 
business purposes. This was evident in the history of the 
Bank of England about the beginning of the present century, 
and is equally evident at the present time in the currency of 
the United States. How much worse must the result be in 
the case of a currency utterly worthless in itseif, and forced 
into circulation to an amount far exceeding the wants of the 
community. Even if the rebellion were successful, it would 
probably never be redeemed at par; if unsuccessful, of course 
it cannot be redeemed at all. 

The triumph of the rebellion would therefore involve a per- 
manent depression of all classes of Southern society, except 
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the great slaveholding aristocracy and their immediate depend- 
ants, including those enriched in various ways at the expense 
of the public. Land and slaves would obviously be more val- 
uable than ever, while the redundant paper currency, if not ab- 
solutely repudiated, would be of little use to its unfortunate 
possessors for the purchase of the necessaries of life. The 
enormous and consolidated wealth of the few would doubtless 
be employed to establish a hereditary and permanent oligarchy, 
which would monopolize the government of the country. The 
middle class of merchants and traders would be greatly dimin- 
ished and impoverished by the loss of capital and business ; 
the small planters would be more than ever overshadowed by 
their wealthy neighbors, and labor would be worse paid, and 
of course more despised than ever. 

If the rebellion is subdued, it is true that great loss and suf- 
fering cannot be avoided, but they may be mitigated and ulti- 
mately repaired. The property plundered from the people and 
sacrificed in a war of selfish ambition, can never be restored ; 
and the worthless paper, for which it was exchanged, will soon 
disappear from view. But the resources of the country will 
remain undiminished, and once released from the incubus of a 
controlling oligarchy on the one hand, and the demoralizing 
effect of slave labor on the other, they will be developed with 
a rapidity and power, which will astonish no one so much as 
the Southern people themselves. 

One of the favorite fallacies of Southern partisans has al- 
ways been that the North owes all its wealth and power to the 
good-natured liberality of the South. ‘ Our cotton,” they say, 
“has enriched the Northern factors, agents, merchants, and 
bankers ; has freighted Northern ships, has supplied Northern 
spindles, and swelled the colossal fortunes of Northern manu- 
facturers, jobbers, and merchants, wholesale and retail, without 
number.” This style of reasoning is not unnatural nor alto- 
gether new. It is the language of the man, who, having come 
intothe world not to minister unto others, but to be ministered 
unto, and having by fortune, or violence, or fraud, the means 
of commanding the services of others, imagines that he confers 
a great favor upon them by allowing them to work for him! 
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The aristocratic European fancies the whole parish dependent 
on him for subsistence, while in reality no individual in the 
community could be more easily or cheerfully spared. 
Abroad, he accuses the whole world of living upon him, with- 
out stopping to consider that he pays for nothing which he 
does not receive. In the same spirit the wealthy Southerner 
despises the Northern adventurer, who comes to do for him 
what he cannot or will not do for himself, and grudges the 
Northern merchant or manufacturer the fair recompense of his 
capital, labor, and skill. Tis fields, it is true, with the aid of 
his slaves, produce cotton, but he cannot eat cotton, drink cot- 
ton, nor even wear cotton, till Northern skill has made it into 
cloth. He cannot compress it into bales till Northern hemp 
has furnished bagging and rope. Being generally in debt, he 
cannot get along without advances of Northern capital, even 
before his crop is brought to market. He cannot manufacture 
it at home, and he has no ships to send it abroad; he must, 
therefore, transfer it to the Northern merchant and manufac- 
turer before it can have a market value. Now as his cotton 
without these operations is worthless, it is not only just that 
those who perform them should be remunerated, but it is evi- 
dent that they confer wealth on him, at least as much as he 
does on them. If there is any favor in the case, it is bestowed 
by those who do for him what he cannot do for himself. The 
whole frame-work of society is made up of mutual services, 
mutually recompensed ; and it is preposterous in the extreme 
to imagine that it is more honorable to pay for a service ren- 
dered than to render a service for pay. “The laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” If the South continues poor while the 
North has been rapidly growing rich, it is not because the lat- 
ter has not paid in money, in food, in clothing, or otherwise, 
the full equivalent of all the Southern cotton it has bought, 
nor that Northern ships have been paid more than other ships 
for carrying it, nor that Northern merchants and bankers have 
been able to charge higher commissions than others. There 
has been no monopoly of this kind forced upon the South: 


“The world was all before them where to choose.” 
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The whole secret of Northern wealth and Southern poverty 
lies in one little word—labor. Where labor is honored and 
diligently pursued, there must be wealth and prosperity ; where 
it is despised and disregarded, poverty will be the rule and 
wealth the exception. 

These views are fully illustrated by the financial history of 
the North, during the present war. At the first outbreak of 
secession, the sensitive nerves of commerce vibrated with 
alarm. The first impulse of Northern merchants was to lay in 
heavy stocks of cotton; the first impulse of too many Southern 
merchants was to refuse payment of their debts due at the 
North. The cotton crop was hurried forward with unusual 
rapidity, and sold promptly for cash at unusually high prices, 
while large amounts due from the South remained unpaid. 
The natural effect of all this was to create for the moment a 
heavy balance of payments against the North, leading to great 
scarcity of money, distrust, curtailment of credit, and almost a 
monetary crisis. With admirable sagacity and good judg- 
ment, the New York banks, appreciating the temporary nature 
of the emergency, threw themselves into the breach, and by 
judicious and liberal loans averted the impending danger. In 
a few weeks the difficulty was at an end, and money as abun- 
dant as ever. Those merchants who depended for their sol- 
vency on Southern remittances, were in many cases ruined by 
the practical repudiation of their debtors; but the community 
stood firm, and ultimately a large part of the loss sustained was 
probably made up by the increased value of cotton and other 
Southern produce which had passed into the hands of Northern 
merchants. The utter fallacy of Southern predictions was 
now demonstrated. Banks and bankers, merchants and eapi- 
talists, consumers and producers remained, with few excep- 
tions, in much the same position as before. Capital and labor, 
it is true, became somewhat deranged by non-intercourse 
with the South, but as the change was necessarily gradual, 
they learned by degrees to find new channels for their activity. 
The country continued to produce an ample supply of food and 
other necessaries for its population ; and whether a portion of 
that population were engaged in ministering to the wants of 
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the South or in fighting against it, the country was able to 
feed and clothe them as before. 

Simple and natural as this result may appear to us, it was 
doubtless unintelligible and unexpected to Southerners gener- 
ally. A local aristocracy, monopolizing the land and wealth 
of its own community, cannot easily be made to understand its 
own insignificance in comparison with the vast resources of in- 
telligent and organized labor, in a population free from the 
incubus of caste and privilege. At the South, the mass of the 
people have little to spare beyond a bare subsistence, and all 
extraordinary burdens must be borne by the few wealthy. At 
the North, the wealth of the few is as nothing to the enormous 
aggregate of moderate accumulations made by the mass of the 
laboring population. It is true that vast numbers of this pop- 
ulation are employed in transporting, manufacturing, and dis- 
tributing the cotton, from which so large a part of the clothing 
of the people is made. But it is equally true that the people 
will be clothed, whether they have cotton or not. Whatever 
its material, wool, hemp, flax, or jute, it will be provided, and 
those who provide it will live by it, as they formerly did by 
cotton. 

Had this been all, our troubles would have been light 
indeed. But in addition to this temporary derangement of 
capital and industry, came the dire necessity of waging war on 
a colossal scale. An enormous navy had to be extemporized 
for the blockade of many hundred miles of coast, as well as for 
aggressive expeditions. Six or seven hundred thousand men, 
not poor peasantry accustomed to privation, but well-to-do citi- 
zens demanding high pay, good clothing and comfortable care, 
had to be sent into the field, and equipped on the most lavish 
scale, with all the appliances of modern warfare. All this re- 
quired an immense expenditure, and the funds must be fur- 
nished by taxation upon a people, few of whom had ever 
known what federal taxation was, or by loans negotiated in a 
community, nearly every man of which was habitually in debt! 

During the early stages of the rebellion it was confidently 
expected, we presume, by most at the North, where the loyal 
spirit of the country was so signally developed, that the cordial 
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sympathy of the mother country would be bestowed upon our 
righteous cause. It was scarcely possible to conceive other- 
wise. ‘Governments derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed ;” but here was a government, lawfully 
chosen by a majority of the governed, defied and insulted by 
the very men whom the majority had repudiated, and who had 
solemnly sworn obedience to the law. The revolution of 1776 
was an uprising of the people against a tyrannical government ; 
the rebellion of 1861 was a conspiracy of a tyrannical ruling class 
against the liberties of the people. The revolution of 1776 
was a vindication of liberty and equality for all classes; the 
rebellion of 1861 was the assertion of the privilege of caste and 
of the perpetuity of human bondage. The revolution of 1776 
was directed and completed by the wisest and best men of the 
nation ; the rebellion of i861 was devised and carried out by the 
most profligate politicians of the country. The former called 
forth a spirit and developed characters which form the bright- 
est ornament of human history ; the latter has elicited displays 
of fraud, falsehood, and violence, worthy of savages or demons. 

But all this availed nothing to turn the current of English 
sympathy in a direction which might run counter to the de- 
mands of English interests, real or supposed. For many years 
British ship-owners had cast longing eyes upon the vast coast- 
ing trade of the Western continent, from which their vessels 
were excluded ; and British free-traders had chafed at the still 
remaining barriers, by which American manufacturers were 
protected. The ruling classes of Great Britain might also natu- 
rally fear the ultimate influence of a vast and successful demo- 
cratic power in the politics of Europe. The division of the 
United States into two great rival and hostile confederacies 
would seem to favor all these ungenerous aspirations. The 
South being notoriously destitute of ships and sailors, its com- 
merce would naturally fall into the hands of its largest cus- 
tomer, Great Britain. Having no manufactures of its own, it 
would naturally seek to exchange its raw produce for foreign 
manufactures, with the most perfect freedom of trade. And, 
finally, its native rivalry and long cherished hatred of the 
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North, would lead to an antagonism which would effectually 
preclude all future danger to Europe from either party. 

Plausible as all this may seem, we may safely assert that self- 
ishness has never more completely outwitted itself. For nations, 
as for individuals, “ honesty is the best policy.” These blind ad- 
vocates of Southern independence forgot, that while they sought 
to secure a monopoly of trade with communities too poor and 
uncivilized to be profitable customers, they must of necessity 
alienate and build up in commercial independence other com- 
munities of double their population and many times their pro- 
ducing and consuming power. And though for a time the two 
rival powers they sought to establish might prey upon each 
other, and let Europe alone, the time would doubtless come, 
when, having composed their feuds, and each having developed 
its military and naval power to the utmost, they would unite 
to give law to Europe and to the world. 

In the meantime, however, having become imbued with 
these views, the wealthy classes of Great Britain naturally re- 
frained from lending money to prevent a result, which they 
regarded as desirable for English interests, and did their utmost 
to discredit the United States government in the money mar- 
kets of Europe. Their leading journals triumphantly and scof- 
fingly announced that no English money would ever beloan- 
ed to carry on this “ unholy war,” and even went into elabo- 
rate calculations to demonstrate the utter inability of the loyal 
States to prosecute the contest they had so rashly and so wick- 
edly undertaken ! — 

What was the Secretary of the Treasury todo? At the very 
outset of his career he had committed, as we think, a very seri- 
ous, though not unnatural mistake, by refusing a large part of 
the proposals for which he himself had advertised, in the first 
loan negotiated after his accession to office. It is doubtless 
unpleasant to accept 92 per cent. for bonds which had recently 
commanded 120; but credit, like water, will find its level, and 
no effort or contrivance will long avail to prevent it. On the 
other hand, to refuse offers made in good faith, and when no 
higher offers could be obtained, could not fail to check the dispo- 
sition of capitalists to make any offers at all. It was rumored 
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that a great European money-lender had offered the govern- 
ment $100,000,000, at 80 per cent. for six per cent. bonds, and 
it was argued that it would have been wise to accept this offer 
for the sake of enlisting Rothschild and the Times in our be- 
half. However that may be, it was surely very desirable to 
enlist the wealth of our own people irrevocably in the great 
work of sustaining the government against rebellion. 

The favorite idea, however, and the main reliance of the 
Secretary at this time, appears to have been a great popular 
loan, similar to those so successfully made in France during 
the Crimean war. He did not, perhaps, sufficiently consider, 
that while in France the people are given to saving, our own 
people are given to spending all and more than all their in- 
come, so that the available surplus wealth of the community is 
found chiefly in the hands of wealthy individuals and corpora- 
tions. Accordingly the Secretary, having lost his chance with 
the capitalists, addressed a powerful and patriotic appeal to the 
banks of the three great commercial cities, disclosing to their 
managers at the sume time, it is understood, the general 
outline of that masterly pian of military operations, which, if 
not interfered with in execution, would doubtless have justified 
his expectations. The banks, as is well known, responded 
promptly to the proposal, and assumed $150,000,000 of the 
government loan, which the Secretary doubtless hoped to see 
speedily absorbed through them by the people. 

A new element of disturbance here began to manifest itself. 
Up to this time all loans and payments to and by the govern- 
ment had been made in specie. The financial position of the 
country had been unusually favorable. A very large crop of 
cotton had been exported, and much of it sold at enormous 
profits. An unusual demand for grain and flour in Europe 
had been met by copious supplies from this country, and thus 
large balances were created in our favor abroad, while our im- 
ports, owing to the uncertainty and apprehension which per- 
vaded the community, were reduced to a very low point. 
Large quantities of gold flowed into the country, and money 
became abundant everywhere. But among the expedients re- 
sorted to by Congress to replenish the Treasury, was an issue of 
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$50,000,000 demand notes, redeemable in gold, and receivable 
at the trersury on a par with gold. No sooner was the volume 
of currency thus augmented than the inevitable laws of currency 
began to operate, and specie began to disappear from the bank 
vaults in which it had been long accumulating. The result 
was inevitable; the New York banks suspended specie pay- 
ments, and all other banks throughout the country followed 
their example. 

At this stage of affairs an attempt was made by a committee 
of bankers and merchants from the principal commercial cities 
to snggest arrangements by which the wants of the govern- 
ment might be met, without preventing an early resumption of 
specie payments. The scheme matured by them, after much 
deliberation and discussion, and proposed to the government, 
was as follows: that no more demand notes should be issued 
than the $50,000,000 already authorized by Congress; that the 
immediate and pressing demands of government creditors 
should be met by the issue of $100,000,000 of treasury notes, 
payable in one or two years with interest, and that further 
supplies when needed should be obtained by the sale of gov- 
ernment bonds to the highest bidders. To prevent a needless 
drain of deposits, it was also recommended that the funds of 
the government should be temporarily entrusted to such banks 
as the Secretary of the Treasury might select, and payments 
made by checks upon those banks, without the intervention of 
the sub-treasury. In order to fortify the public credit, it was 
also earnestly recommended that Congress should immediately 
pass a joint resolution, declaring the intention of both Houses 
to establish an efficient system of taxation. 

Of all these proposed measures the last only was adopted. 
Had they all been carried out, there is no reason to doubt that 
they would have been successful, at least for a time, in supply- 
ing the wants of the government and enabling the banks to re- 
sume specie payments without serious risk of insolvency. 
Whether they would have given permanent relief is a problem 
which cannot now be decided. It appears to have been the 
belief of the Secretary of the Treasury that they would not. 
According to his statistics the annual savings of the country be- 
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ing only $300,000,000, while its public expenditure was near- 
ly twice as much, temporary insolvency in some form was in- 
evitable. It does not seem to have occurred to him, that if 
the lavish expenditure of our population had left a surplus of 
$300,000,000 in prosperous times, it was fair to presume that a 
close and compulsory economy might easily augment that sur- 
plus to $1,000,000,000. It is certain that for many months after 
the war began, the country paid its expenses and debts, domestic 
and foreign, with perfect ease and promptness. But as time 
passed on, the enormous and increasing waste of public money, 
the gigantic developments of the contest, and the returning 
spirit of extravagance in the people, as well as the systematic 
and persistent attacks of the English press upon our govern- 
ment and public credit, have turned the balance so heavily 
against us that probably no amount of financial skill could 
have maintained affairs on a specie basis, without producing 
great distress throughout the country. 

Under these circumstances the course actually taken by the 
government was perhaps the least of necessary evils. The 
country still possessed in the credit of its banks a currency 
nearly equivalent to specie. Butas the government could not 
borrow specie, even at a discount, it naturally preferred to 
issue its own currency, which it could not but regard as fully 
equal in value to that of the banks. To secure its universal 
reception, this currency was (very properly, as we think) made 
a legal tender. But as the bank currency of the loyal states 
had never much exceeded $150,000,000, and as a redundant 
paper currency invariably produces speculation and inflation 
of prices, the government should have checked the issue of 
bank notes by taxation, to leave room for the safe circulation 
of its own paper. As this was not done, the very abundance 
of treasury notes stimulated the issue of bank notes and credits, 
for the latter could always be redeemed by means of the form- 
er. Paper money thus becoming excessively abundant, its 
owners had no alternative but to speculate with it themselves, 
or to lend it to other speculators. Prices of merchandise and 
especially of stocks began to rise, and as foreign merchandise 
could only be purchased with gold or its equivalent, the value 
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of gold and the rates of foreign exchange kept continually ad- 
vancing. In short, all the phenomena of a depreciated cur- 
rency have been plainly manifested. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to assume with the 
London Times, and with certain “ bullionists ” at home, that 
the finances of the country are hopelessly embarrassed, or (the 
most ridiculous supposition of all) that the whole vast mass of 
pecuniary transactions throughout the country has been modi- 
fied 20 or 30 per cent., because gold has commanded 20 or 30 
per cent. premium. The truth appears to be, that while there 
has been some depreciation of currency, there has been a much 
larger advance in the value of gold, caused principally by the 
demand for exportation, but aggravated by speculation and 
needless panic. In illustration of this, let us suppose that our 
money consisted of barrels of flour, and that a sudden famine 
should occur in Europe. Of course the whole or nearly all of 
our “legal tender ” merchandise would be sent abroad to feed 
the starving, and our banks and government would be com- 
pelled to postpone cash payments until after the next harvest. 
In like manner the ignorance of the English public, and the 
malignant calumnies of most of the English journals, have 
created a distrust, amounting to panic, of American securities, 
which have therefore been sent to this country in large 
amounts, with peremptory orders to sell them and remit the 
proceeds in gold or its equivalent. That a new and fresh 
country, like our own, with an unlimited demand for capital 
to make its vast natural resources available, but with its in- 
dustry suddenly checked, its credit impaired, and its values 
depreciated by war, with a repudiated or suspended Southern 
debt of $200,000,000, should be able promptly to meet these 
extraordinary foreign demands, was out of the question. 

The first effect of this state of things was to increase the 
market value not only of gold, but of all other merchandise 
which could be employed to pay our debts abroad. This effect 
was greatly aggravated by the redundancy of paper money. 
When the amount of currency in circulation is double the 
quantity required by the public, the holders of it will necessa- 
rily have some difficulty in getting rid of it, and at length 
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this can only be effected by paying higher prices for what they 
buy. The difficulty, however, is only transferred, not reme- 
died ; and the seller becomes in turn a buyer of something else 
at an advanced price. So the vicious circle of speculation con- 
tinues, until an equilibrium is established between the amount 
of currency and the values it measures. 

In the meantime, another element of disturbance, and a 
very dangerous one, may have been introduced. If every- 
body were certain that the Government currency would be re- 
deemed at par in gold within a reasonable time, it is difficult 
to suppose that a premium of nearly 40 per cent. would volun- 
tarily be paid for gold. Undoubtedly the disposition to specu- 
late in gold and other merchandise, at constantly advancing 
prices, has been greatly enhanced by a tacitly recognized 
apprehension that the United States Government will ulti- 
mately prove unable or unwilling to pay its debts in full. 
This scandalous imputation was made long since by certain 
English journals, and is probably concurred in by many for- 
eign merchants here, as well as by certain disloyal or despond- 
ing Americans. Just as it was predicted that “the North 
would not fight,” that “the West would join the South,” 
and that “Congress would not levy taxes, and the people 
would not pay them,” so now it is asserted that the country 
will repudiate its obligations! 

Yet, preposterous as it may seem, this supposition indicates 
areal danger. It would have been absurd to have saddled 
the nation with the redemption of Continental money, at a 
value many hundred times above that for which it was origi- 
nally received. So at the South, few would probably be found 
simple enough to expect the arch-repudiator to make good his 
“ Confederate scrip” for the benefit of speculators and dishon- 
est contractors. In like manner, if our able but somewhat 
eccentric minister of finance should persist in his course of in- 
creasing the volume of paper currency instead of diminishing 
it, its depreciation will become so great as to furnish a plausi- 
ble argument for repudiation. It is said that a few months 
since, large contracts for government clothing were cancelled 
by the Quartermaster-General on the supposition that a suf- 
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ficient supply had been secured, but that subsequent events 
made it necessary to renew these contracts at an advance of 
50 per cent. in prices! How easy for some demagogue, court- 
ing popularity, to argue that to pay such obligations in specie, 
would be to plunder the public for the benefit of a contractor, 
and that the Government, when it is prepared to pay specie, 
ought to have the benefit of the current premium upon it, like 
any private citizen. In this way the dishonesty and scandal 
of a refusal-to redeem in full the solemnly contracted obliga- 
tions of the state may be so disguised and covered up, as to 
puzzle even well meaning and conscientious men. 

The remedy is simple and obvious. Zhe paper currency of 
the United States must not be allowed to depreciate. Not that 
gold can or ought to be kept at par. The exigencies of the 
country are too great, and the power of foreign ignorance and 
malevolence too real, to make that possible or desirable. But 
by a judicious curtailment of paper issues—by a tax on 
bank circulation—and by selling government bonds at the 
market price at every possible opportunity, thus making 
money comparatively scarce and good investments abundant, 
the spirit of speculation would be speedily checked, the prices 
of merchandise would fall, and the people, no longer stimu- 
lated and led astray by a fictitious prosperity, would quickly 
resume the wholesome habits of economy which they had 
learned a year ago, but from which they are beginning to 
depart. 

It is easy to see that when the currency of the country is 
undergoing depreciation, the heaviest loss must fall upon the 
mass of working peeple. Capitalists scent the danger afar 
off, and exchange their money for land, or merchandise, or 
stocks, which represent real wealth. Merchants and traders, 
farmers and manufacturers, are able to advance the prices of 
their commodities, as fast as the medium of payment loses its 
value, while they pay their debts with greater facility than 
ever. But the laboring man has no such resource. He can- 
not postpone his work from day to day, to enable him to 
arrange combinations with thousands of fellow-workmen for 
an advancing scale of wages, nor will his employers admit his 
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claim till necessity compels them, and his necessity is apt to 
be greater than theirs. If his little earnings are in the sa- 
vings bank, he has neither the knowledge nor the skill necessa- 
ry to invest them in merchandise, nor the facilities indispensa- 
ble for doing it tc advantage. He is, therefore, the first and 
worst victim of financial repudiation, and a permanently de- 
preciated currency is therefore preéminently a crime against 
the people ! 

It is almost too obvious to need remark, that such a depre- 
ciation tends to aggravate and perpetuate itself. As it ope- 
rates continually to enrich the speculator at the expense of all 
regular industry, it naturally fosters extravagance in the 
former, while it impoverishes the rest of the people; thus 
doubly diminishing the surplus earnings of the community. 
By enhancing the cost of all merchandise, it compels the Gov- 
ernment to pay dearer for its supplies, while it renders taxa- 
tion less and less productive. Capitalists of course will not 
lend to a Government to be repaid at a discount hereafter, and 
therefore currency must continue to be issued and to depre- 
ciate, until it is repudiated altogether. Thus it happened 
with the American Continental currency, and the necessity of 
the case excused it. Thus it will probably happen with the 
Southern Confederate currency, and such a result would be in 
perfect harmony with every part of that gigantic swindle. 
But before such a consummation could be tolerated by the 
Government and people of the United States, surely the 
tongue of every honest citizen must cleave to the roof of his 
mouth, and his right hand forget its cunning! 

It hus been a great misfortune of the loyal states in the pres- 
ent war, that it has produced so little sensible diminution of 
their prosperity. A heavy tax bill at the outset, with the con- 
tinuance of specie payments by banks and government, would 
have been the best possible financial position for the country. 
The nearer we can now approach to it by bringing our paper 
money as near as possible to a speciestandard, (which can only 
be done by withdrawing a large portion of it from circulation,) 
the greater will be the economy practised by both government 
and people, and the more they will get for their money. 
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Our recent experience in currency may enable us to judge 
what effect the introduction of “free banking,” based on 
United States stocks, would have on the finances of the com- 
munity. Ifthe issues of a central treasury, moderate at first, 
and always exchangeable at par for United States bonds, have 
had the effect at once to stop specie payments and in a few 
months to drive gold to a premium of 30 or 40 per cent., what 
would, what could be the effect of allowing thousands of petty 
banks to spring up like mushrooms over the country with the 
power of investing their whole capital in United States bonds, 
and exchanging those bonds for notes to be used as money ! 
Should these notes fail to be redeemed on presentation, the 
bonds must again be sold to redeem them, and thus it would 
be in the power of any petty gang of swindlers to affect un- 
favorably the public funds. This, however, would be as noth- 
ing, compared with the wide-spread destruction which would 
result from the collapse of such a currency, expanded during a 
period of speculation to twice its proper dimensions, culmina- 
ting ina disastrous revulsion, as much worse than any in our 
past history, as the system that led to it would be more un- 
wieldy and more fatal. 

Yet such is substantially the favorite financial scheme of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. An engine of far more politi- 
cal power than was the United States Bank in its proud- 
est days, and far more dangerous financially, because entirely 
wanting in the centralization which is indispensable to a sound 
convertible currency. It is true the author of the scheme pro- 
poses to guard it by insisting upon a permanent reserve of 
specie, and by demanding periodical statements of assets and 
liabilities. But when these statements are numbered by hun- 
dreds and thousands, even supposing they are honestly render- 
ed, who will be able to read them? And as to the specie, that 
may all belong to depositors and still conform to the requisi- 
tions of the law. Even if there were no depositors, and the 
specie were a bona fide reserve, it might be swept away in the 
first commercial crisis, and still leave the bank hopelessly in- 
solvent. 

There is indeed one, and only one, argument to be used in 
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favor of this scheme, which by the time these lines meet the 
reader’s eye, will probably be a subject of earnest debate in 
Congress. While it is the unquestionable right of the general 
government to furnish the paper currency of the country, that 
right has been so long waived that the issues of local banks 
have superseded it, and have acquired a prescriptive claim on 
the public, which cannot readily be set aside. It seemsproba- 
ble that the Secretary, despairing of success in patting them 
down altogether, preferred to attempt the more feasible com- 
promise of inducing Jocal banks to issue a guas?z national cur- 
rency, guaranteed by deposits of national stocks, and there- 
fore safe as regards ultimate redemption. But this forms no 
guarantee against the danger of overissues referred to above, 
producing periodical collapses in the currency and extensive 
financial ruin to the community. Whether these can be pre- 
vented at all under a “ free banking” system, which opens the 
door to practically unlimited issues of paper money, seems 
doubtful—but possibly a provision that no bank should in any 
case invest more than one half of its capital in this way, anda 
prohibition of loans by such banks on mortgage or any securi- 
ties, except commercial paper of moderate length, and above 
all a general release from all usury laws, at least up to some 
such limit as 9 or 12 per cent., might enable the experiment 
to succeed, until a real national currency could be substituted 
for it. 

But we have trespassed quite enough upon the patience of 
our readers for the present. In bringing these somewhat de- 
sultory remarks to a close, we have no better moral to offer 
than what political economy has long since established: That 
labor is the only true source of wealth; that the best credit 
may be abused; that a redundant currency must depreciate; 
and that for nations as for individuals, “honesty is the best 
policy.” 


Since the above was in type, the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury has been presented to Congress. Its conservative 
tone is as gratifying as it is unexpected ; and we devoutly hope 
that he will allow no external pressure to interfere with his 
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resolution to check the issues of currency and to dispose of 
United States bonds at their market value. We cannot see 
that he could not have done this without further legislation, 
for the bids of lenders are the best evidence of market value— 
but we concur with him in his proposed modifications of the 
law. We would also strongly recommend leaving the term of 
the loan to the discretion of the Secretary. The provision for 
optional redemption after five years, is “discownted,” as the 
French say, by capitalists, who take it for granted that the 
bonds will be redeemed at the end of five years, and therefore 
bid much lower rates than they would for a positive ten years 
loan. By all means let the Government have all the money it 
can command on the shortest time, but should the conditions 
prove too unfavorable, let the longer term be resorted to. At 
any rate let the term, short or long, be fixed when the loan is 
made. 

The Secretary’s arguments to show that the currency has 
not depreciated, we must, with due deference, pronounce to be 
unsatisfactory. Of course the more notes are issued, the more 
will be required, when every fresh issue is accompanied by a 
rise in prices. Admitting the depreciation at present to be 
temporary in its character, how long will it take to make it 
permanent? The call for fresh notes means that the crowd 
of hungry speculators who have set the former issues flying 
over the land to enhance prices, and to build up and sustain 
fictitious values, want more for the same purpose. Meantime 
this nominal wealth is being squandered with frightful rapidity, 
while the Government needs every dollar the people can save 
to lend it. Precisely the same phenomenon occurred during 
the suspension of the Bank of England, and its directors 
argued as Mr. Chase does now, that the people needed the 
currency for their legitimate business. But when specie pay- 
ments were resumed, though gradually and after long notice, 
half thecom mercial world was ruined. Yet what would the 
notes have been worth without such resumption? Let us be 
warned in time. 

It is no reply to this to show that certain great staples have 
depreciated as well as the currency. No wonder if wheat, 
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pork, and even corn, kept back from their natural market, fall 
in value. But let peace return and the starving South be re- 
opened to trade, and these commodities will soon follow the 
example of flour, which the Secretary does not quote, but 
which has advanced within a few months about as much as 
gold. 

Mr. Chase refers to the monetary derangement caused by the 
loan of some thirteen million dollars, made by him in Novem- 
ber last, but omits to state that the amount was borrowed first 
in advance; then ten per cent. of the bids (making above 
$3,600,000) was paid in, and finally the loan itself was paid 
up. Had he asked for fifty millions, payable in installments of 
ten per cent. at intervals of ten days, the derangement would 
have been far less, and the aid to the Government far greater. 
We may also assure him that if the New York money market 
was disturbed, and legal tender notes were scarce, it was be- 
cause the huge flood of speculation had swept them to places 
where they never should have gone—and no theory will ever 
remedy this state of things, “ which grows by what it feeds on,” 
but a reduction of inflated values to a legitimate basis. We 
may further assure him that while certain New York banks 
and brokers were in the agonies of liquidation, money was 
abundant for commercial purposes, and that the financial 
atmosphere elsewhere was as calm as a summer morning! 

We long for a national currency as much as Mr. Chase does, 
and we would rather have his gwasi national currency than 
none at all—provided Congress will so modify the scheme as 
to protect the commercial public against the ruinous effects of 
over issues. It is idle to assert that the possession of even the 
best securities can ensure convertibility into coin. These do 
not create money—they only draw it from other quarters 
where in times of crisis it may be even more needed. 

It is equally idle to suppose that banks will, of their own 
accord, keep down their issues because they have to deposit 
security. Such banks as would ‘do this would be safe without 
any security—but the ignorant and reckless will be tempted 
by the hope of double interest to expand their issues to the 
utmost, and at the first collapse they wili be ruined, and nei- 
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ther the note-holders, depositors, nor the Treasury itself will 
escape losses more or less severe. But if for every dollar thus 
invested in currency, a bank must have another dollar of specie, 
the loan of which shall be limited strictly to short mercantile 
paper, the currency will increase only as fast as money capital 
increases, and the one will protect the other. Without this, or 
some equivalent safeguard, the experiment, we fear, will sooner 
or later prove a disastrous one. 

Again we thank the Secretary for his conservative and able 
report, and most heartily wish him success in the difficult task 
he has undertaken. 
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Articte V.—DOUBT, FAITH, AND REASON. 


One of the main reliances of modern Infidelity has been the 
doctrine that a supernatural revelation is in the nature of 
things incredible; and probably the most important result 
which the defense of Christianity in our day has attained is the 
refutation and overthrow, at least upon any grounds of theism, 
of this dogma. 

This we believe to have been accomplished. It has been re- 
peatedly and convincingly proved that if there be a supreme 
personal God, then, in case there shall have been at any time 
a sufficient reason, he may, and must even, have interposed in 
human affairs to bless and save men. 

These remarks do not apply to pantheism. From the prin- 
ciples of that system the impossibility of a supernatural reve- 
lation does indeed follow with certainty. If “the all” be God, 
then nature is God, and there can be no higher power to inter- 
fere in its processes. If “ the all” be God, then man is God ; and 
there can be no superior Being to inform his intelligence. 

A divine interposition is then of course an absurdity. 

But it is impossible that pantheism, in an age like this, should 
find any wide-spread support in the general mind. It may 
glide easily into the speculation of philosophers. It may be 
natural to an inert and dreamy race like those of Southern 
Asia, but to this age of incessant activity and of Christian in- 
dividualism it is of its very nature foreign. And thus we may 
lay it down as arule, that to meet the infidelity of our day, 
we have in general no presumption against the possibility of a 
supernatural revelation to contend with. 

It is, as we have said, an important gain for Christianity, and 
it is a sacred duty of its defenders to maintain and urge it. 
The miserable fallacies, —that because we have never seen a mir- 
acle no testimony is sufficient to make us believe one; or that 
because miracles are not and cannot be common, else human 
life could not go on, therefore they can never have existed at 
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all_—have too long openly and secretly swayed the minds of 
men. It is time for those who believe in a God to hold the 
other doctrines as beyond peradventure proved. It is time for 
them to rest calmly upon the claim that the presumption is 
not against but in favor of the fact of a divine interposition, if 
only the occasion in man’s need is sufficient, and the appear- 
ance commensurate, as manifesting the divine glory and power. 

We do not propose however to dwell upon this topic. It 
has come to pass in these days that Infidelity has advanced and 
very strongly urged another presumption against the truths of 
Christianity, in our view more important and more dangerous 
by far, than the one of which we have already spoken. It is 
the presumption, not from the impossibility of any divine reve- 
lation, but from the many matters of doubt, the improbabilities 
and even inconsistencies claimed to be contained within the 
particular system of Christianity. The method of this attack 
has been to subject Christianity to the most searching criticism, 
and from its own statements to prove its incredibility. Its 
highest development was in the great work of Strauss. His 
book was an infidel commentary upon the combined gospels. 
Commencing at the beginning, he examined every event and 
circumstance in their whole course. With the utmost patience 
and the clearest critical insight, with wonderful power of state- 
ment, and a refined and penetrating sarcasm, in fine with all 
the elements which could contribute to success, he set forth 
every discrepancy or improbability attending the whole gospel 
history, and, to make the work complete, applied throughout a 
theory so ingenious to account for the origin of each statement 
upon merely natural grounds, that it could hardly fail to seem 
to an unaccustomed mind an almost incontrovertible argument. 

It is not too much to say that this book is the great fountain 
from which nearly all the more recent infidelity has flowed ; 
and it is a remarkable fact, that though the work of a follower 
of Hegel, and inspired professedly by his philosophy, it neg- 
lects almost entirely the peculiar argument of pantheism, and 
relies, for its power, upon the patient consideration of the de- 
clared absurdities in Christianity. 

The effect of this has been wonderfully to popularize infi- 
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delity. Theism itself can accept such an argument as well as 
pantheism. It commends itself to the most practical of minds. 
It is in effect widely spread amongst the great masses of men 
everywhere. We have been told how many thousands of cheap 
translations of the book of Strauss are sold annually to the 
lower classes in England. We shall never forget the painful 
earnestness with which a gentleman of character and standing 
once told us, that the recent and accidental perusal of Strauss’s 
book had overthrown the implicit faith of his childhood, he 
feared beyond the hope of recovery. . 

It is a question then of vast importance, what shall be the 
position of the Christian Church as to the doubts claimed so 
undeniably to attend the Christian system? How shall the ar- 
gument drawn from them against Christianity be met? 

This is the question which we propose to examine. 

First of all, we do not deny that Infidelity has here hit upon 
a practicable argument. So long as it rested upon the im- 
possibility or incredibility of a supernatural revelation, a 
thoughtful mind, which could forecast the years, might well sit 
at ease and abide the time; but when it urges the doubts 
which, as it asserts, are inseparable from the very structure of 
Christianity, it has a vastly different basis ; for these are a pal- 
pable and permanent fact ;—they cannot be denied. 

We make this statement frankly, and shall proceed as care- 
fully as possible to confirm and define it; for it is of first im- 
portance, in such a case, that our adversaries have corceded to 
them whatever ground of reality they possess to stand upon, 
and that we ourselves know clearly whereof we affirm. 

The Christian system, then, in a great and fundamental de- 
partment of its evidence, is unsupported by the highest possi- 
ble proofs. Its moral truths are indeed such that the human 
mind is of itself forced to receive them. Its great religious prin 
ciples are both divinely true to man’s wants, and far above what 
the human reason, unaided, could discover. It is safe to claim 
of every humble and earnest seeker that there is all of this 
proof that there could be; but men are not all humble and 
earnest seekers—the very men sought to be reached are not— 
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and then even earnest seekers may well inquire narrowly in a 
matter of so profound importance. We must expect, therefore, 
that men will demand other evidence. They will say,—you 
claim for this system that it is a divine interference in human 
history ;—you claim that it was conveyed to man from heaven 
by a Being of divine glory, who wrought miracles upon the 
earth for three years in attestation of his declarations, who died 
upon a cross at the hands of a Judean proconsul, and who rose 
from the dead by the mighty power of God. Now these are 
historical facts, and they are susceptible of proof, as such, if they 
are true. What is the historical evidence you bring for them ? 

And we have to confess that this proof is not of the clearest 
character; that it falls unquestionably far below the highest 
degree of historical certainty, and is such as to furnish room 
for much questioning and even doubt. 

It is true, first of all, that the Saviour’s life was placed in 
one of the most quiet and retired provinces of the Roman em- 
pire, and where it would be least likely to reach the notice of 
the world at large. It is true, moreover, that even there it was 
an obscure life, attracting no universal and lasting attention. 
It was thus every way out of the scope of great events, and little 
likely to fall under the eye of general history. 

This is in fact the case. No general historian speaks, from 
direct knowledge, of Christ ; and even Josephus, living in the 
very next age, and writing Jewish history, does not mention 
him. The accounts of his life, which we possess, are histories 
written by his disciples, and turn within the circle of his disci- 
pleship almost entirely. Even at that they lack the highest 
possible proof. It is the demand of Strauss that the gospels 
should not only come to us, claiming to be the productions of 
disciples and eye-witnesses of the Saviour, but testified to by 
their friends and contemporaries as being their compositions, 
and in such a way as to leave no doubt that the books we pos- 
sess are the identical ones they wrote. This requirement also 
is not met. The four evangelical records stand almost singu- 
larly alone. Two of their authors are quite unknown outside 
of those works, and the confirmation which Luke and John get 
from their other writings is only partial. How great a help 
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Infidelity derives from this source is evident from the trouble it 
finds with Paul. The mythical theory which runs so smoothly 
through the earlier history halts fearfully when it comes to 
Paul; indeed quite breaks down upon the doctrine of the res- 
urrection, because he maintained it. His clearer and stronger 
historical position is not easily done away. 

But this isolation is not the only difficulty in the gospel nar- 
rative. Apparent inconsistencies, in frequent minor points, do 
undoubtedly occur; nor are we disposed to deny that in some 
cases these inconsistencies may be real. It is almost impossi- 
ble satisfactorily to explain them away, and we should hardly 
hesitate in any other case to acknowledge them. 

And, then, to crown the whole, all this is true when it might 
have been entirely otherwise. This, in the case of Christianity, 
is a most significant fact. If Jesus had been simply a remark- 
able and peculiarly interesting man, the mere circumstance 
that his life was an obscure one and recorded by obscure men 
would serve not at all to discredit it. The fact that four appa- 
rently sincere and truthful histories of the man had come down, 
professing to be written by his friends and disciples, and in the 
main coincident, would be regarded as all the proof which the 
case admitted ; nor would apparent inconsistencies, in the de- 
tails of the biographies, be looked upon as anything more than 
the natural and even requisite confirmation of their individu- 
ality. 

But this is all very different in such a case as that of Chris- 
tianity. The life of Christ claims to have been supernatural. 
It was attended with miracles. It was an immediate interpo- 
sition of God. It might, therefore, have been sustained by 
proofs such as could not be resisted. This was wholly in the 
power of its great author; and it is claimed to be incredible, on 
the supposition it was from God, that it was not done. 

This is the great presumption which Infidelity brings against 
Christianity, derived from the doubts attending it. We have 
here a miraculous life, it urges. That of itself is too much for 
a man to believe; but, if true, why was it left in such a state 
of uncertainty? Why was it not confirmed by evidences 
such as could not be denied? Strauss’s book is full of this, It 
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is quite the burden, more or less openly, of the more recent in. 
fidelity in general. 

And it has a portion of truth. We do not and cannot for a 
moment deny that, if it had pleased God, He might have so 
ordered the system of Christianity that it should be supported 
by proofs which could not be even questioned. There can be 
no doubt that the facts of Christ’s life might have been placed 
in the great current of the world’s affairs, and made of equal 
historical authority with those of Julius Cesar or of Wash- 
ington. Its great events, and its chief miracles, might, for 
all that we can see, have been supported by an amount of 
evidence so great that it would have been in vain to attempt to 
overcome it, whilst even appearances of inconsistency might, 
to human view, have been avoided. 

Perhaps this would have satisfied infidelity itself; but if not, 
more might have been done. If it had so pleased God, (and 
we speak of such a possibility, because it seems once to have 
been suggested by Christ himself,) the system might have been 
so changed as to be presented to all minds with the very evi- 
dence of sight, as it was to the disciples. The Saviour, after 
his resurrection, might have continued in the world. When 
the great revelation of Himself had been finished, when the 
great sacrifice had been accomplished, and when the great in- 
ertia of the vause had been overcome by His actual and won- 
der-working presence in the world, still the Saviour might have 
lived on through all the ages without change, the print of the 
nails in His hands and IJis feet, the print of the spear’s point 
in His side, traversing the world, as he did Galilee, and send- 
ing forth chosen apostles, clothed also with His divine power, 
to spread his name and glory through the earth. 

All this was possible to the great Author of our system—this 
absolute crushing out of infidelity, this enforcing the universal 
acknowledgment of Christian truth. And yet, instead of this, 
we find a narrative so remote, contained within so narrow a 
period of time, so humble, nay even obscure in its relations to 
the world, and so entirely human in its appearance of incon- 
sistencies. 

Is there any reason for this? Is there any object to be 
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attained by it? Does Christianity present anything, in the 
very ends it seeks, which can be better accomplished if it have 
a portion of doubt adhering to it than if it shine in the blaze 
of utter certainty? This is the problem presented to us;—a 
problem which the defense of Christianity is bound to answer. 

Turning first to the Bible itself we meet the significant fact 
that here there is no uncertainty or hesitation upon this point. 
It is clearly the implication of the Bible,—a thing, indeed, 
taken for granted in the whole gospel system,—that there is 
room left in it for doubt; and that it is far better that it should 
be so. 

This is expréssed in many single passages. “ It is expedient 
for you,” said Christ on the night of his arrest, “ it is expedient 
for you that I go away,” else you will not have the Holy 
Spirit. I have been present hitherto to your sight, but it is 
better that henceforth ye should live by the secret influences of 
the Holy Spirit, believing where ye cannot see; better for you, 
and for those who shall believe on me through you. This 
thought is still more clearly expressed in the Saviour’s re- 
proof of the doubting disciple: “ Because thou hast seen me, 
Thomas, thou hast believed ; blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed.” Blessed, in other words, is a faith 
that can triumph over doubts, and believe, even, when there 
is a chance to disbelieve! . What else than this, too, was ex- 
pressed by the Saviour’s commendation of the Syrophenician 
woman? This foreign woman, with so little of the helps to 
faith which the Jew has, with so much more reason to doubt 
than they, this foreign woman _ believes;—blessed, doubly 
blessed, is she therein ! 

Now instances such as these, and there are many of them 
in the Holy Scriptures, have a power, even when taken singly ; 
they mean something ;—but their greut significance lies in this, 
that they are but exponents of an element contained through- 
out in the very idea of Christian faith. Christianity is a 
great faith system. This is its distinguishing feature. Noth- 
ing else is so insisted on. But what does this mean? What 
but faith in distinction from knowledge or sight? It gives no 
absolute certainty. It does not compel acceptance. It will 
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have its followers trust something, and believe against the pos- 
sibility, nay, even the temptation not to believe. This surely 
is the very nature of Christian faith, its central and inalienable 
idea. It is, as expressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
confidence as to things hoped for, the firm conviction of 
things not seen. Nor shall we fail to find that, as such, it is 
divinely adapted to the accomplishment of the ends which 
Christianity proposes. Christianity is the great truth system. 
It comes to man in his degradation, and presents to him God, 
and love, and immortal life, as the only objects worthy of a 
soul. Itseeksto win him unto these from out his sin; and we 
claim that it is especially and divinely fitted to this object, 
because it is a faith system. We claim that it has a great 
and indispensable power to renovate and save, for the very 
reason that it comes to us in such a way as to admit of the pos. 
sibility of doubt; that its facts can be questioned, and its decla- 
rations contested, and that it is only in the exercise of man’s 
great capacities as a reasonable soul, that it can be fully ac- 
cepted. 

I. Regard man as one whose intellect requires with the rest 
to be subjected to a new and higher activity. No one will 
deny that the mind in man has suffered in the general deterio- 
ration. Turned away from its high and true exercise, and em- 
ployed upon objects unworthy of it, what else could happen, 
save that it should become confined in its scope, enfeebled in 
its activity, and obscured in its perceptions. We find, accord- 
ingly, if we carefully observe, that this is true to a most 
strange and lamentable extent. 

The mind of man, as regards its higher exercise, that is, its 
relation to the higher truths, is so narrow, slothful, and obtuse, 
that even Christ himself, coming, as Infidelity is forced to con- 
fess, with the sublimest of all truths, instead of exciting a pro- 
found attention, scarce obtains an indifferent regard. How 
fearful a deterioration does this indicate in an intellect for 
which the great themes of Immortality are but the appro- 
priate sphere ! 

This difficulty, so far as it is possible to provide against it, 
is met by the feature of the gospel which we are considering. 
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It is as a faith system, in distinction from one coming in the 
form of absolute demonstration, that the Bible is peculiarly 
adapted to excite and rouse the human mind. Nothing is 
more evident than that it would require no lofty exercise, 
scarcely an effort of the intelligence, to give its assent toa 
system which was supported by such proofs that the most pre- 
judiced mind could neither deny or resist them. If the Gospel 
rested upon such evidence as this, it is not difficult to predict 
what the result would be. The mind forced to give its formal 
acceptance to Christianity, forced, upon the slightest consid- 
eration, to acknowledge that it is a system from God, would 
be found too often to rest in this as the duty required, and 
would fail even more than now to rise to its high and intelli- 
gent acceptance. As it is, the very doubt thrown about the 
Gospel is an incentive to its examination. It is a challenge to 
man’s intellect. It bids him enter into this great field, not to 
settle down into its careless possession, but to explore its riches 
and to convince itself of their reality. 

Let those who in their secret hearts accuse the gospel, be- 
cause there are difficulties in its acceptance, and who would 
have Christianity reduced to a demonstration or an axiom, con- 
sider this. How many, out of the great mass of men who fail 
to be convinced of the truths of Christ, have ever brought 
themselves to an exercise of their intelligence sufficiently high 
and pure to see what its real claims are upon their belief? Is 
there not in the sluggishness and deadness of the human mind 
reason enough, if there existed no other, why multitudes should 
be unbelievers in Christianity ? And is it for God to make con- 
cession to such a spirit as that? Is it for God to cause His 
truth to be received in absolute knowledge and not by faith, 
that man may have no trouble to make sure of it, but may be 
indulged in his guilty indolence and indifference? This is not 
like God. He puts no such dishonor on the minds He has 
created. Everywhere, even in the earthly sphere, He subjects 
man to the discipline of having to decide questions that admit 
of doubt, and of having to make great discoveries of truth. 
This is the very chiefest spur of the human intellect, to weigh 
and decide upon conflicting evidence, as in nearly all the ques- 
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tions of life, and especially to contemplate great principles, un- 
til the mind learns to see the peculiar light in which they shine, 
and to feel their evidence. 

And if God, even in the worldly life, has ordered thus His 
system, out of regard to the needs of the human intellect, how 
much more should we expect it in that great gospel whose 
single aim is to raise and save man! Ilow peculiarly fitting 
that in this the mind should be set to work to weigh its evi- 
dence, to contemplate its truths, and to accept it, if at all, in 
the high employment of the intelligence, as the reasonable be- 
lief of the soul. There is nothing weak in this. It is strong, 
stronger far than knowledge itself would be, for it is the very 
conviction of the understanding. And many is the man who 
has had fearful doubts to combat with, and has been led through 
the thick darkness, apparently to this very end, that his faith, 
when it should come forth at last, might abide in noble strength 
and in undying zeal. 

II. But we pass to remark another significant fact,—that the 
gospel, as a faith system, has a power which it could never 
have if it were of knowledge, to awaken man to an earnest and 
sincere love of the truth. 

If the mind of man is so deteriorated as to need to be dis- 
ciplined to the apprehension of the highest truth, still more is 
this true of the heart. The great requirements of a perfect 
law, holiness, sacrifice, love, find little support in the natural 
disposition of man. Rather is he averse to them, deeply and 
totally averse. And this Infidelity itself must confess. The 
saying of Christ, “This is the condemnation that light is come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil,” stands forever true. Christianity 
itself might pass away, but this discovery could never pass 
away; and any system of moral and religious truth, fitted to 
raise man, must find this mighty obstacle to contend with. A 
divine revelation, whenever and however made, must find it. 

How then shall the difficulty be met? Two ways are possi- 
ble. God may accommodate himself to this spirit in man, 
and make the truth of His revelation so clear that he cannot 
help receiving it. THe may make it a matter of absolute knowl- 
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edge or of sight, so that there shall be no possibility of deny- 
ing or resisting it, or it may be so presented that in order to 
its true and full acceptance, man shall be required to give up 
his hatred of the light, and all the prejudices of his perverted 
soul, and to say, “ henceforth truth shall be to me the most sa- 
cred of things; I will open my whole nature to it; I will seek 
for it with all my heart, and wherever it lies, and whatever it 
involves, my soul shall see and embrace it.” 

It is a part of divine wisdom then, that the Bible comes so 
presented that the very process of truly accepting and believ- 
ing it involves this work. 

We claim that it is supported by proofs such that a soul open 
to the truth cannot but receiveit ; nay, we claim it comes with 
so weighty evidence that it has all the power which it could 
have in any case to alarm man to the probability of his ruin, to 
awaken him to the possibility of life. It is the solemn teaching 
of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus: “If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they hear, though one 
rose from the dead.” It is so very solemn because it conveys 
so profound a truth. It is not greater certainty that man 
wants. It is not proofs that compel more entirely his assent. 
It is a spirit that loves truth and that is willing to accept it. 

This is the end to be accomplished in every soul ; and to this 
it is no hindrance, it is a help rather, that man has the chance 
to disbelieve. It is a chance he does not fail to see. Ile does 
not fail eagerly to embrace it. This is the secret history of per- 
haps every impenitent soul. But he cannot rest there, he can- 
not silence his doubts and his fears. Ah! how true that is also ! 
Ife cannot but suspect, nay know, in his secret soul, that he has 
brought into the holy presence a spirit that had no affinity 
with truth but that loved a lie. Meanwhile in his very strug- 
gle there is hope. All that is better in him, all that aspires to 
Heaven, is engaged to break down his perverted will, and to 
humble it to the posture where it shall be open to the truth of 
God. Te may resist and perish, but then also ratru may 
have its triumph ; and then is seen a sight, than which there is 
no fairer on the earth, the man who in his love of sin revolted 
at the gospel of Christ and would not have it, yielding himself 
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up unto it, not because God has come and written it out in let- 
ters of blazing light for him to read, as at Belshazzar’s feast it 
flamed upon the wall before the very eyes of the monarch, but 
through the gentle subduing of his spirit unto the love of the 
truth as it is in the faith of Christ. 

IIT. But it is not merely through the intellect, nor yet by a 
will disposed favorably to their reception, that man comes to 
the full apprehension of the noblest truths; there are within 
us susceptibilities by which we have an especial affinity to 
them, and it is a third great advantage of faith over knowledge, 
that it appeals especially to the sense of spiritual things in man, 
and is divinely fitted to evolve and strengthen it. 

That which Christianity presents as the very mightiest of its 
evidences, that which it presents as forming the chiefest of its 
claims upon our acceptance, is its adaptation to the spiritual 
necessities of our nature; and there can be no understanding 
even of its system, still less any reception of it, until the soul 
has come to feel these. It must feel what the life is for which 
God made it, and how fallen its life is now ; and it must see how 
precisely the gospel is fitted to it in both its condition and its 
wants, in its present wretchedness and the glorious possibilties 
of its being. 

Now the truths of Christianity might be presented to us as 
knowledge, and task but. little the deep spiritual sense within 
us. So far as their mere reception were concerned this would 
of necessity be the result. If the facts of Christ’s life came 
supported by historical evidences such as could not be ques- 
tioned, or if they were the objects of actual sight, we should be 
forced to say: This Being is from God, His words are God’s 
truth; and to this it would be wholly unnecessary that we 
should test his declarations by the deep inner sense of our 
souls, 

But, as received by faith, the gospel is notsuch. The strug- 
gle of an earnest, thoughtful, and sincere spirit with doubt 
never comes to an end, never finds its complete solution until 
it leads to the deep feeling, “the soul that is in me responds so 
entirely to these truths, they fill so completely the yearnings 
of my spirit after immortal beauty, and purity and life, that it 
would be the very denial of myself, the renunciation of my 
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birthright, the disinheriting of my own spirit to reject them. 
Thus it is true that Christian faith becomes of its own very 
nature the loftiest exercise of our sense of spiritual things. It is 
the very discipline of the soul unto that state in which all that 
is highest in it, brought into complete development, shall con- 
stitute its true and eternal life. 

IV. It will not have failed to be observed that in the three 
points we have thus far made, we have in reality, though without 
antecedently intending it, considered faith as divinely fitted to 
renovate the soul of man in each of its three great divisions, 
the intellect—the will, or purpose of the soul as opening itself 
or not to God’s truth—and the affections, or more purely spiritu- 
al susceptibilities. We have tried toshow that in each of these 
great respects the Christian system, as one arranged to be re- 
ceived by faith, is divinely fitted to renovate the human spirit, 
and to restore it to its true life. 

But it may be asked, can the Christian system then be fully 
received only when this great discipline of doubt and conflict 
has been gone through ? and, if so, what becomes of the multi- 
tudes who from their very circumstances can have little experi- 
ence of this, but must needs accept the truth as a matter of 
trust ? 

To this two things are to be said in answer. ‘First, it is in- 
dispensable that Christianity should meet the case of the earnest, 
thinking, and questioning spirits. Sad, indeed, would be a 
system that should leave them out—not only because of what 
they are in themselves, but because they surely, though insen- 
sibly, move the general mind, and largely shape its faith. 

But further, granting that the mass of men are to receive the 
gospel on trust and without minute and personal investigation, 
of what sort does this trust need to be? Shall it be like that 
which the Roman Catholic feels when he sees the eyes of the 
Virgin wink, or the dry blood of Januarius flow? Not surely 
such as that. Shall it be then a certainty that miracles have 
been wrought in the past, as great as though the eye itself be- 
held them now? But this certainly differs from the other very 
little, and would be in the same way in danger of sinking into 
superstition. 

No, a system of truth which shall indeed reach the great 
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masses of men to renovate and save them, must exert its power 
as appealing, by its very nature, to an wnperverted, holy confi- 
dence. The human soul is such that it needs only to act in its 
simple integrity to receive God’s perfect truth as a thing of 
course. Are we not all childrenof the great Father? Are we 
not all made in His very likeness? And if so, the stmplicity 
of any spirit is a sufficient test of truth, and ample for its re- 
ception. “If thine eye be single thy whole body shall be full 
of light.” This is the very hope of humanity. 

What then is more evident than that if Christianity will save 
man, it must somehow appeal to and evoke, in the universal 
mind, this spirit? And this by its faith character it does. It 
comes to man demanding his perfect trust-and confidence ; but 
why? Not because its supernatural facts are proved beyonda 
peradventure, but because to every humble, simple, and child- 
like soul, it shines by its own light as God’s truth. Have 
such a spirit, is its bidding. Come in your simplicity as chil- 
dren, and take from the Father the life you need. 

There is no more beautiful feature of the Gospel than this, 
and there are few that appear more frequently. The invita- 
tions continually present it. It is contained by a beautiful 
touch in the story of the prodigal son. But it is in the account of 
Christ’s rebuke of Thomas, that it is brought out. with perhaps 
the greatest clearness. Let us consider for a moment this inci- 
dent, so purposely arranged, so full of light. 

If Thomas had had anything like that confidence in Jesus, in 
His love, His sufficiency, and His designs of mercy, which be- 
longs to a simple soul, he would have been all ready 
to hear that He had arisen and appeared to His disciples. 
* Ah!” he would have cried, “this is my Saviour. This is His 
power, this is His love to us. Le has fulfilled His promise. 
He has not left us comfortless, He has come again.” This 
would have been worthy of an innocent and childlike spirit. 
But the heart of Thomas perverted by sin was very destitute 
of such a confidence, and because he had seen the Saviour laid 
in the tomb, he would not but believe that their hopes and ex- 
pectations were forever dashed. 
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The case is precisely similar with man in his reception of the 
revelation of God. The human soul under the light of nature 
merely, if it be once conceived as redeemed from its perversion 
to a true simplicity, would be possessed of a holy confidence in 
God and goodness. There ave dark things in man’s condition, 
dark things in the aspect of the world, and dark things in the 
life of every soul. And yet no man has aright to look around 
him or within him, and tosay the world is deserted of God and 
of goodness; there is nothing but dire necessity, nothing but 
darkness and despair in all the universe of Being. Do not the 
vernal showers fall gently down with every returning spring to 
waken the earth to life? Does not each autumn clothe the broad 
world with harvests like a garment? Whence come these, if 
there is nothing good? And whence those yearnings in our 
hearts after a true nobility, after immortality, and God, if there 
be no God, and nothing true, and no blessedness in all the uni- 
verse / 

The world is dark and man is full of woe, but the world 
does not bear the impress of a God-forsaken world, nor man of 
a God-forsaken being. Many are the proofs about us and with- 
in us that God has not forgotten us, that he will yet come to 
call His wandering children home. And it is for the true 
heart to be ready like Simeon, watching for the coming of God, 
waiting for his manifestation. 

And when he dves come, comes as with cherubim blazing 
from the throne, with infinite light for the darkness, with infi- 
nite love for the woe, it is not for the true heart to stand ask- 
ing curious questions, as to how much of it is of Heaven, and 
how much may be of [lell, and whether it may not be all of 
Hell, and the light darkness and the love hate. Nor is it for 
the true heart to stand gaping and waiting and wishing if God 
would but come and say it in words, “ this is my light, this is 
my love.” But the true heart, as it catches the light, and as the 
love overflows it, pouring from the throne, shall cry out so that 
He that sitteth on the throne shall hear: “ Lo! the salvation 
of God is come, the morning dawns upon the world.” 

This is the spirit to which the gospel of Christ appeals in the 
human heart; this is the spirit which it seeks to wake. The 
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doubt-tossed and anxious soul called to pass through the tre- 
mendous conflict of which we have given some account, comes 
out at this. The simple and loving heart, trained through 
Christian nurture and education to a holy trust, is led up into 
this; the hardened and careless sinner, even, when he is awa- 
kened as in a moment ‘by the power of God to his state, is 
subdued, ere he find peace, tothis. It is the faith of Christ in 
each that brings it to pass. Faith, with its ceaseless, urgent, 
almost compelling demand upon the soul of man, that he come 
back like the prodigal, to himself. That he purify mind, will, 
and heart, the Holy Spirit working with him, till he come to 
bow, as he must then needs bow, in humble love before the 
revelation of God, exclaiming, “ the Father is come.” 

It is not difficult to see how the principle we have sought 
thus to establish is to be applied to the case we are considering ; 
and how completely the argument which Infidelity brings 
against Christianity, from the doubts attending its records, is 
done away by it. 

If, indeed, Christianity were to be received entirely or chief- 
ly for the reason that it is supported by miracles, nothing ex- 
cept their absolute demonstration, testimony as strong as that 
of sight itself, would meet the case. Nothing less would be 
sufficient proof of a miracle; and especially nothing less would 
accord with the divine character, since a benevolent God could 
not leave imperfectly sustained that on which man’s only hope 
of life depended. But Christianity isnot such. It is to be re- 
ceived primarily and ehiefly, not because it was attended by 
miracles, but because it is a system of truth from God, divinely 
fitted to raise and save man. In this conception miracles are 
indeed essential, because they pertain to the very idea of a di- 
vine interposition. They are its outward sign, as truth is its 
substance. They are, even, for aught we know, its necessary 
medium. But they do not, therefore, need a degree of evi- 
dence such as if the salvation of the world depended only on 
their establishment. The outward ought not to be supported 
as if it were of equal importance with the inward. Rather does 
the system need to be so constructed that the mind shall be 
thrown for its chief conviction upon the profound examination 
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of the great truths of Christianity and the earnest apprehension 
of its spirit. When John the Baptist sent to the Saviour to 
inquire, “ Art thou he that should come, or do we look for 
another?” what were the proofs which He gave in reply? 
“Go and show John those things which ye do hear and see; 
the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the gospel preached to them.” Who does not feel 
how grandly the scale rises here; works of power, works of 
love, a gospel of salvation to all men? Who does not deeply 
feel that as man has been lifted up into the fuller com- 
prehension of Christianity, these last words, “the poor have 
the gospel preached to them,” have come more and more 
to outweigh all the rest? Thus we cannot but see a divine 
and glorious wisdom in the arrangement by which the life of 
Christ was given to the world as it was; humble in all its cir- 
cumstances, humble to obscurity even, in the worldly standing 
of its biographies, but bright as heaven in the light of perfect 
truth and the glory of divine love. 

Nor is it only the apparent deficiency in the amount of proof 
which this principle sufficiently explains ; no less does it vindi- 
cate the inconsistencies which seem to appear in the gospel 
record, 

It is evident at the very first look that the avoiding of the 
slightest appearance of discrepancy, in even the remotest things 
throughout the whole extent of the Bible, would properly and 
necessarily pertain, not to asystem admitting doubt, but to one 
based upon fixed and absolute certainty; and with this we 
might dismiss the matter. 

Sut there is reason why it demands a more particular exam- 
ination ; for the claim that the Bible should avoid the very ap- 
pearance even of inconsistency amounts in reality to that doce- 
trine of the verbal and minute inspiration of the Scriptures, the 
false assumption of which has in past days wrought so much 
injury in the Church. 

We propose, then, briefly, to sum up the unfortunate results 
of this doctrine. First and clearest is its sin against scripture 
itself. The Bible simply states the fact of its inspiration, but 
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makes no claims as to the nature or degree of it. It contains 
apparent and marked inconsistencies. It leaves no important 
doctrine dependent on doubtful or single passages, but weaves 
them all into its very structure. Slight ground this, surely, for 
a doctrine of its minute and verbal inspiration. 

Next is its utter abandonment of the whole vantage ground 
of Christianity and its giving up of most tremendous odds in 
the favor of infidelity. It ought to be true, it 7s true, that if 
Christianity can make good a single one of the wonderful works 
which attested its divinity; if, for instance, it can maintain 
the great fact of the resurrection, the whole cause of infidelity 
falls to the ground. But by this theory, it is true, that if infi- 
delity can prove the slightest discrepancy in any, even the least 
of the gospel records, the whole fabric of Christianity falls to 
the ground. 

But the very worst thing about it is its own evident infideli- 
ty. It is eminently in jfidem, contrary to the faith of Christ. 
It makes God remove the possibility of doubt, even when 
doubt can do no harm. It makes Him lift into importance 
things that are unimportant, putting them on a par with sub- 
lime truths. It has as its natural consequence the doctrine 
that the Bible nowhere admits of questioning, but that it is an 
iron system, prepared beforehand to its least minutise, which 
the human mind is mechanically to accept. 

This teaching was the very heart of the papacy and there is 
hardly an evi/ of the papacy, from its bigotry in the one direc- 
tion, to its weak and sentimental piety in another, and its al- 
most excusable infidelity in still a third, which does not flow 
as a natural tendency from it. But such, surely, is not Christ’s 
blessed gospel—“ the letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Z/e 
came to give liberty, not to bind in chains. It is His business 
with man to open to all souls the realms of truth that they 
may enter in, each for himself, to explore and possess. 


We are not afraid, then, of the apparent inconsistencies in 
the Bible. We are not afraid of real inconsistencies in points 
not vital, should they be proved. They do not affect its essen- 
tial truths ; they are rather a part of it as a faith system, and 
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they present, we believe, no difficulties which an honest mind 
will find insuperable. 

In the endeavor we have thus made to place in their true 
light the doubts inseparably connected with Christianity, we 
have attempted the general consideration of the question only. 
Obviously it is not our place to undertake its application to 
even a portion of the very many particular cases arising. 
This, each one, in view of the results of the most enlightened 
criticism, must do for himself. 

It may be, however, incumbent upon us to show in what de- 
gree Christianity is likely to be affected by the proper applica- 
tion of the principle laid down, and how much will be required 
to be given up. The natural and instinctive jealousy, which 
every good man feels in questions where his faith is concerned, 
requires this at our hands. 

First of all, then, this view of Christianity as a faith sys- 
tem fully recognizes and maintains its character as a supernat- 
ural revelation. It would be hardly worth the mentioning to 
say that a man believed the great moral truths developed in 
Christianity. How can one Aelp in this day believing them ? 
There is scarce an infidel who has not attained to that degree 
of faith. 

But the faith we have been speaking of, the technical rarru 
of the gospel, is the reception of Christianity as a religious sys- 
tem; a great, manifold, and unquestionable revelation of God, 
given for man’s recovery, and supported by abundant evidences 
of the divine power. By our very supposition, it is doubt as 
part of such a system that we are seeking to explain; and the 
argument, so far from threatening the great truth of a divine 
interposition, rather rests upon it as its very basis. This, then, 
is at once a sufficient defense of the doubt or faith character of 
the gospel, against any dangerous tendency, or tendency favor- 
able to infidelity, which it may be supposed to contain. For 
the single test of infidel tendency in anything, is whether it 
abandons, or looks toward the abandonment of the great doc- 
trine of a supernatural interposition. This, in every case, is 
the one question to be asked ; for this is the sure touchstone of 
infidelity. 

VOL. XXII. 7 
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Neither, is it to be observed, does the view of faith we have 
considered weaken, or in any respect threaten, any of the great 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel. Man’s natural depravity, 
the incarnation, the atonement, justification by faith alone,—a 
chapter might be written to show how each of these is not only 
confirmed, but set in a clearer light and upon even higher 
ground by the view we have taken. 

It is true, indeed, that whilst thus securing everything essen- 
tial to Christianity as a religious system, our doctrine does give 
a certain play and freedom to the mind, adapting itself, as it 
were, to each man’s individuality in its reception. Thus, if 
there be one of such a make by nature, that some matter, in- 
volving to his mind a very absolute inconsistency or improba- 
bility, affords him infinite trouble, and he can make no pro- 
gress till it is somehow disposed of, he is enabled to throw it 
aside as unexplained, indeed, but at the best unessential, and 
so proceed on his way. Or if there be another who wants, for 
the satisfaction of his spirit, only the profound truths of Chris- 
tianity, and to whom petty questions are only an annoyance, 
there is left to him the liberty of the spirit. 

But the play and freedom thus given are not given toa 
dangerous extent, nor are they liable to be run into license. On 
the contrary, it is the natural and necessary tendency of our 
doctrine to lead the mind to accept the truths of scripture even 
in their minutia, wherever it does not feel itself compelled to 
reject them. The Christian, under the influence of the faith we 
have described, comes to the contemplation of the scriptures 
with the feeling, as we saw in our opening remarks, that there is 
no improbability in the fact itself of a divine revelation, or of 
miracles, but that these are rather, under appropriate circum- 
stances, probable. He comes also with the feeling that though 
there should be apparent deficiency in the amount of proof of any 
scripture statement, here is not evidence against it, since this 
may have been a part of the very plan of God. He comes still 
again with the feeling that though there should be apparent 
inconsistencies, that is no proof that they are really such; 
since we cannot properly claim of God, that He should set 
forth every circumstance in all the light pertaining to it. And 
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in all these cases faith inclines to believe. The Bible is so full 
of light, so full even in many of its slightest touches, that faith 
longs to appropriate it all. It can see and rejoice in probabili- 
ties merely, nay in possibilities. It comes with the very spirit 
of a child. It is only when the inconsistency or improbability 
is so great that it cannot in any way be brought into accord- 
ance with reason, that it is finally rejected. Z/is is the true 
Christian faith, and if there be a Christian man whose confi- 
dence in the consistency of God’s blessed gospel and the full- 
ness of its light and truth is so small, that he fears the results 
of even this degree of liberty, we beg him least of all to blame 
the faith of any other man for its precariousness or poverty. 

We know that these remarks apply with greatest force to 
the New Testament ; and it is no disadvantage to our mind, in 
our doctrine, that it gives to the interpretation of the Old 
Testament a larger liberty than some have been willing to 
accord. On the contrary, we believe it would be one of the 
most beneficent of its results, if it could but reconcile, in 
many minds, two feelings that seem to be both true, and yet 
inconsistent with each other; the feeling that the earlier 
scriptural records present distinctly a revelation from God, as 
do the later; and yet that there are many things in the Old 
Testament, its history and even its moral presentations, which, 
judged by the Christian standard, cannot be received as high- 
est and perfect truth. 

The former feeling, that the Old Testament is inspired, most 
essential arguments go to confirm; the reverence which Christ 
and the Apostles had for it; the declaration of the New Tes- 
tament that “all scripture is given by inspiration of God,” and 
most of all its evident foreshadowing of the gospel, and its deep 
meaning as preparatory to the Saviour. 

The other feeling, that the Old is not to be placed on a par 
with the New Testament, is supported both by things in it, dis- 
covered not for the first time by Bishop Colenso, which stagger 
faith, and also by the Saviour’s own declarations, that the mo- 
rality, allowed, at least, if not approved, in the Old Testament, 
admitted of improvement under the system of His truth, and 
that “the law” found its fulfillment in Christianity. 
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We can but believe that the very statement of the case, as 
thus made, presents the solution to which faith will come. 
There is gospel truth richly and abundantly in the Old Testa- 
ment. It declares the existence of a holy and just God, ma- 
ker of all. It declares the fall and ruin of man, and God’s 
gracious presence with him still; especially it exhibits his great 
and merciful design to save man, setting forth the promise of a 
Redeemer with ever increasing clearness; this last is woven 
into much of its history, ritual, and prophecy ; and in all these, 


in many of its lofty expressions of worship, indeed in its chief 


parts, the Christian does not fail to find God’s own blessed 
truth as preparatory to His glorious gospel. It is a portion 
of the same system, and in like manner divinely given. As 
such he appropriates it, loves it, cannot do without it. In other 
parts this exists, to say the least, in far less proportion. Some 
of the records of Jewish history seem to be of little more than 
a national interest. Some of the moral writings concern to a 
great extent worldly matters, and profess to give largely the 
results of a worldly wisdom. Some of the prophecies appear 
to have concerned events obscure and long past, and in these 
parts, what though men shall prove to their entire satisfaction, 
or even to our satisfaction, inconsistencies. Where the peculiar 
evidence on which faith alone can rest is wanting ; where it is 
not even professed that the vital truths to which of its very 
nature it belongs are involved, there, surely, the same claim 
does not exist upon it as in other parts, neither need it concern 
itself, though it should be entirely established, that a full and 
perfect revelation from God is not there contained. 

We believe, then, that the Old Testament will present no in- 
superable difficulties if only the faith of the gospel, as Christ 
himself gave us the example, is set tointerpret it. We believe 
that its substantial importance, as an essential part of God’s 
great revelation, will not then beseriously threatened. If there 
are dangerous tendencies in the position of some of the writers 
in the “ Essays and Reviews,” or in the book of Bishop Colenso, 
upon this subject, and that there are is not to be denied, 
they arise from the fact that in the minds of those writers, the 
improbabilities in the Old Testament have come to have a dis- 
proportionate importance ; and, in a measure, to outweigh the 
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evidence that it forms a part of the Christian revelation. It 
may well happen that even in the mind of a good man, if he 
have devoted himself long to the critical rather than to the 
general study of the Bible, doubt may turn, especially in the 
case of the Old Testament, to the part of scepticism rather 
than of faith. With the church at large this can never be- 
The earnest and thoughtful Christian man is in little danger 
of having his reverence for the Old Testament shaken. He 
may not, indeed, find it necessary to force all of its history, all 
of its chronology, all of its morality even, on minds that can- 
not fully receive them; but he will never cease to love it as a 
part of God’s precious gospel, nor will he cease to demand that 
it be preserved at least in all the fullness of its relations to 
faith, unimpaired. 

At the present moment there is taking place among Christ- 
ians who speak the English tongue, a movement, such as was 
never known before, upon the great questions, what shall we 
do with the difficulties presented in the Scriptures, and what 
ground shall we take as to the nature of inspiration? The 
efforts of Infidelity have succeeded in accomplishing what in 
the end will prove to have been a great service to Christianity ; 
they have succeeded in establishing the fact that there is room 
left in the Bible for doubt, and that it even contains apparent 
discrepancies and improbabilities difficult to do away. The 
minds of scholars have long acknowledged this, and they 
have been preparing for the issue. The Essays and Reviews, 
and the book of Bishop Colenso,tend to hasten it. 

The general application of our subject to these great 
questions is plain, and has been in a measure expressed. We 
shall not attempt to present it more particularly. 

A single thought presses itself upon us, with which we con- 
clude. Whatever may be the assaults which Infidelity shall, 
in the future, make upon Christianity, or should it even, as 
some fear, come to prevail largely in the church itself, it is time 
for every Christian mind to rise to the full measure of a Christ- 
ian’s faith, and to realize the great and absolute security of his 
‘ause. Infidelity is but the natural result of the doubts which 
inhere in Christianity, and of the opposition of the heart of 
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man to the truth. So long as these endure, it will continue ;— 
honest doubt and earnest, than which there can be nothing 
nobler or more hopeful;—and dishonest doubt, than which 
there can be nothing lower. And yet how many minds seem 
to have an almost morbid dread of infidelity ;—as though 
there were some especial and more dangerous power in this, 
because it is cf the intellect ; therefore it must be put down in 
any case; and doubt itself, even, must be made somehow to 
cease. 

How much more blessed than this, could we but climb to 
the hight where the Master stood, and view this subject as He 
viewed it. How sublime was His position. He had no ambi- 
tion to found a system, which should be philosophically im- 
pregnable. He came to redeem man to the life of God. Of 
what avail to Him, in this great view, that the sinful human 
spirit should be shut off in some one respect from opposing His 
truth, whilst all the rest remained. Of what avail, that when 
the wiil, and the affections, and the whole current of the life, 
should in any case set themselves against the truth of God, 
each cavil of doubt should be hushed, and the intellect be 
compelled to succumb. Rather in His sight may it have been 
of very necessity and design, that as the whole nature of man 
is lost in sin, so the whole soul, the intellect with the rest, 


should be allowed to set itself against the truth of God, in or- . 


der that in the end all the Being, refined by the discipline of 
conflict and of struggle, saved as by fire, should humbly bow 
in willing and joyful submission. 

This is the real significance of infidelity. It is the necessa- 
ry correlate of the doubt which is essential in the very nature 
of Christianity as its highest means of discipline. We do not 
fear because of it. We rather rejoice; yea, welcome the doubt 
which is the very mother of a perfect faith; a faith which is 
not a blind and easy confidence on the one hand, nor the sim- 
ple intellectual assent to truths which cannot be resisted on the 
other, but the exercise of the highest, most unperverted, and 
comprehensive reason ; yea, of the soul itself in all its great 
capacities, yielding itself wp to embrace the truth, and purify- 
ing itself to receive the light from God. 
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Articte VIL—RELIGIOUS LIBERTY SINCE THE RE- 
FORMATION 


Documents relating to the Settlement of the Church of Eng- 
land by the Act of Uniformity, of 1662. London: W. 
Kent & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Etudes sur I’ ITistoire de I? Humanité. Par F. Laurent, 
Professeur a |’ Université de Gaud. Tome IV., Le Chris- 
tianisme. Tome VII, La Féodalité et LD’ Kglise. E. Sung- 
Treuttel. 


Le Christianisme et I’ Esprit Moderne. Par Arpovussr-Bas- 
viper. Paris: E. Jung-Treuttel. 


DP Eqlise et L’ Empire Romain,au lV. Siécle. Par M. Atszvr 
pE Brociur. Paris: Didier & Co. 


Allgemeines Staatsrecht, von Dr. Buuntscuit1. Miinchen. 


The Patriot and Nonconformist newspapers for August and 
October, 1862, with Reports of Bicentenary Sermons and Ad- 
dresses. 


Dr. Lushington’s Decision in the Court of Arches, in the 
ease of Rowland Williams, D. D., and the “ Essays and Re- 
views.” 

Tue volume at the head of the foregoing list is one of a long 
catalogue of memorial works produced in England during the 
past year, by way of commemorating the Bicentenary of Non- 
conformity. Beginning with the declaration of Charles II. 
from Breda, April, 1660, in which he promises “a liberty to 
tender consciences, and that no man shall be disquieted, or 
called in question, for differences of opinion in matters of re- 
ligion which do not disturb the peace of the kingdom,” it gives 
a series of upwards of twenty documents—now for the first time 
issued in a connected form—which exhibit the relations of the 
King, the Parliament, the Bishops, and the Presbyterian 
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divines, to each other, in the discussions which preceded and 
resulted in the Act of Uniformity of 1662. The subsequent 
acts of Charles II., which were intended to harass and destroy 
the Nonconformists, are next given in chronological order, and 
the volume closes with the Act of 'Toleration, in the first year 
of William and Mary, 1688,* 

We have chosen this documentary collection, and the period 
which it covers, as our point of departure in an inquiry touch- 
ing the elements and the conditions of religious liberty, and 





* It may assist some who wish for a ready reference to such documents, to have 
the complete list contained in this volume. 

I. Declaration of King Charles IL., from Breda, II. Interview of the Presby- 
terian Ministers with King Charles II.,at Breda. III. Discourse of the Ministers 
with King Charles II. in London. IV. The first Address and Proposals of the 
Ministers. V. Archbishop Usher’s Model of Church Government. VI. Re- 
quests verbally presented to King Charles II, in consequence of the Act for Re- 
storing the English clergy. VII. The Bishop’s answer to the first proposals of 
the London Ministers, who attempted the work of reconcilement. VIII. A De- 
fense of our Proposals to His Majesty for Agreement in Matters of Religion. 
IX. His Majesty's Declaration to all his loving subjects of his Kingdom of Eng- 
land, and dominion of Wales, concerning ecclesiastical affairs. X. The Petition of 
the Ministers to the King upon the first draft of his Declaration. XL Alterations 
in the Declaration proposed by the Ministers, XII. Humble and grateful ac- 
knowledgment of some Ministers of London for the Declaration. XIII. A pro- 
clamation prohibiting all unlawful and seditious meetings and conventicles under 
pretence of religious worship. XIV. The King’s warrant for the Conference at 
the Savoy. XV. The exceptions against the Book of Common Prayer. XVI. 
The Answer of the Bishops to the Exceptions of the Ministers. XVII. The Pe- 
tition for peace and concord presented to the Bishops, with the proposed Reforma- 
tion of the Liturgy. XVIII. The Rejoinder of the Ministers to the answer of the 
Bishops. XIX. Paper offered by Bishop Cosins, and answer thereto. XX. The 
Discussion on Kneeling at the Lord’s Supper. XXI. The Discussion on the Sin- 
fulness of the Liturgy. XXII. The reply to the Bishop’s Disputants, which was 
not answered. XXIII. Petition to the King at the close of the Conference. 
XXIV. The Act of Uniformity. XXV. Efforts of Presbyterian Ministers to have 
the King’s Declaration of October, 1660, enacted. XX VI. Extracts from Journals of 
Parliament relating to the passing of the Act of Uniformity. XXVII. The Six 
Hundred Alterations made in the Book of Common Prayer by Convocation, and 
adopted by Parliament. XXVIII. The Publication of the Book of Common 
Prayer. XXIX. The King’s Declaration of 27th Dec., 1662. XXX. Proceed- 
ings in Parliament, upon the King’s Declaration of 26th December, 1662. XXXI. 
The Conventicle Act, 1664. XXXIL The Five Mile Act, XXXIII. The Con- 
venticle Act, 1670. XXXIV. The Test Act. XXXV. The Toleration Act. 
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its progress since the Reformation—though for a right under- 
standing of the subject, it will be necessary to glance back- 
ward not only to the Reformation, but to the era of Constan- 
tine. A review of facts and principles, pertaining to the ques- 
tion of religious freedom, is of more than historical interest at 
a time when the theological standard of the Church of England, 
and the political status of the Church of Rome, are among 
the most vital issues of European Christendom. 

Vinet has compared the truths that underlie moral and social 
order, to “ those monumental inscriptions over which the whole 
community pass as they go to their business, and which every 
day become more and more defaced, until some friendly chisel is 
applied to deepen the lines in the worn-out stone, so that every 
one is forced to observe and to read them. The chisel is in the 
hands of a small number of men, who perseveringly remain 
prostrate before that ancient inscription, at the risk of being 
dashed upon the pavement, and trampled under the heedless 
feet of the passers-by.” This persevering testimony of the 
faithful few needs to be reiterated from age to age, until the 
contested truth is wrought into the thoughts and habits of so- 
ciety ; and the principle, for which men have suffered and died, 
becomes itself the life of once persecuting governments and in- 
stitutions. Nor even then can this witnessing fidelity be 
wholly intermitted. Governments founded in freedom and 
right may degenerate into creatures of faction, of selfish ambi- 
tion, of despotism working even through constitutions and 
laws. Institutions once vital with principles may stagnate and 
decay. Events of the hour are giving new significance to the 
threadbare motto that “eternal vigilance is the price of liber- 
ty;” and political and religious freedom may yet have to 
win not Richmond and Rome only, but Washington and 
Westminster. Our national Constitution, ordained for liberty 
and justice, barely wrested from the grasp of a despotic oligar- 
chy, is safe only within the lines of a million bayonets; and 
must at intervals be suspended, as to some of its most vital 
principles, in order that the whole may be the better shielded 
by military power. The laws are hushed amid the strife of 
arms; and liberty itself is restrained by the guards and bur- 
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dens imposed for its defense. The grand political reformation 
begun upon this soil in the 18th century stopped short before 
a local oligarchy and a social caste, more radically hostile to 
liberty than was the colonial despotism of the mother country; 
and the religious reformation in England stopped short before 
a hierarchy and a religious caste which has sometimes proved 
more intolerant than the government of the Papal See. 
Slavery, harbored in the social system of the South, now 
threatens the subversion of political liberty upon this continent. 
A religious establishment, set up as a part of the political sys- 
tem of England, has more than once sought to annihilate the 
rights of conscience, and to enforce uniformity of belief and 
worship by civil penalties. The protection of slavery—whose 
extinction was anticipated by the fathers of the Constitution— 
has of late been declared the end for which the Constitution 
was ordained; and the Act of Uniformity, the enforcement of 
which, two hundred years ago, caused two thousand ministers 
to renounce their livings and made religious conscientiousness 
a crime, has this very year been proclaimed in Parliament the 
Magna Charta of the Church of England. Whatever, there- 
fore, may serve to give prominence to the first principles of 
civil and religious liberty, to recall the cost at which these 
have been established, to impress anew upon succeeding gen- 
erations the worth of even commonest blessings for which the 
fathers periled all, suffered all—in a word, whatever gives fit 
oceasion for reiterating the testimony of the past for truth, 
freedom, righteousness—should be seized upon and improved, 
as a means of preserving what is already gained, and of incit- 
ing to fidelity for the future. In this view the eleventh chap- 
ter of Hebrews is a grand commemorative liturgy of faith; an 

Office” for the martyrs and confessors from Abel to Samuel 
and the prophets, designed to stir all after generations to holy 
zeal and patience in presence of this great encompassing cloud 
of witnesses:—and the apostle James bids us “take the 
prophets who have spoken in the name of the Lord, for an ex- 
ample of suffering affliction and of patience.” In each suc- 
ceeding age the old monumental inscriptions should be cut 
anew; the old moss-grown letters cleansed and chiseled out 
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again; so that while the place, the date, the name, the deed, 
the monument remains the same, the memory shall be always 
fresh, the testimony always vivid. Luther finely describes this 
revivifying of the martyrs, in one of his songs of the Reforma- 
tion.* 
Quiet their ashes will not lie ; 
But, scattered far and near, 
Stream, dungeon, bolt, and grave defy, 
Their foeman’s shame and fear. 
Those whom alive the tyrant’s wrongs 
To silence could subdue, 
He must, when dead, let sing the songs, 
Which, in all languages and tongues, 
Resound the wide world through, 

This was again verified on last Bartholomew’s Day—twice 
marked as a day of religious martyrdom,—when the voices of 
the Non-conforming ministers, whom the tyranny of Charles 
II. subdued to silence, broke forth in more than two thousand 
free pulpits of England, giving thanks to God for the triumphs 
of that faith by which they went out from their dear mother 
church, “ knowing that bonds and afflictions awaited them in 
every city,” yet “not counting their own lives dear to them, 
so that they might testify the gospel of the grace of God.” On 
the 24th of August last, the Dissenting ministers of England, 
with reverent hands, uncovered to the people that grand testi- 
mony for conscience and religious freedom recorded two cen- 
turies ago, when William Bates, Richard Baxter, Edmund 
Calamy, Stephen Charnock, Philip Henry, John Howe, John 
Owen—men who gave to theological literature its fiber, and to 
ecclesiastical polity its freedom,—and a hundred score of the 





* Die Aschen will nicht lassen ab, 
Sie staubt in allen Landen, 
Ilie hilft kein Bach, Loch, Grub noch Grab ; 
Sie Macht den Feind zu Schanden. 
Die er im Leben durch den Mord 
Zu Schweigen hat gedrungen, 
Die muss er todt an allem Ort 
Mit aller Stimm’ und Zungen 
Gar fréhlich lassen singen. 


Quoted in Gieseler, IV, 31%, from Rambach’s Anthologie christ], Gesiinge. 
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most devoted ministers in the establishment, in one day relin- 
guished place, living, home, preferment, everything that good 
men might honestly desire, “and accepted the condition of 
poverty, ministerial silence, and long-continued persecution, 
set before them as the penalty of fidelity to conscience.” Bax- 
ter testifies that “many hundreds of them with their wives and 
children, had neither house nor bread; the people tiey left 
were not able to relieve them, nor durst if they had been able, 
because it would have been called a maintenance of schisin or 
faction. Many of the ministers, being afraid to lay down their 
ministry after they had been ordained to it, preached to such 
as would hear them, in fields and private houses, till they were 
apprehended and cast into jails, where many of them perished.” 
The names of perhaps the majority of these witnesses have 
been effaced from the memory of men ; but their Christian he- 
roism is revived by the inheritors of the liberty for which they 
suffered ; and its record now stands out so sharply that all 
England reads it as a fresh testimony against the interference 
of the state within the domain of conscience. 

As an illustration of the testimony itself and of its results 
and uses, we take one example frum among the less conspicu- 
ous of those ejected witnesses. When Charles II. came to the 
throne, there was officiating in the collegiate chapel of St. 
Katherine in the Tower of London, a venerable and godly 
man, Samuel Slater, who for forty years had there fulfilled his 
quiet, unobtrusive ministry. As he was ordained in the church 
of England, in the reign of James L., at about the time of the 
exodus of the Pilgrim Fathers, it is evident that he had then 
no sympathy with the Separatism or the Congregational polity 
of those exiles, however much he may have sympathized with 
their Biblical faith, and their devout spirit. Through all the 
troubled reign of Charles I., the Long Parliament, the West- 
minster Assembly, the civil war, the commonwealth of Crom- 
well, Slater exercised his ministry undisturbed hy Prelatist, 
Presbyterian, or Independent ;—from which it is inferred that 
his retired walk left him undisturbed in times of grave public 
commotion, though these so largely involved questions of reli- 
gion. He was evidently not a man of faction or contention ; 
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and was ready to sacrifice things indifferent—as between an 
Episcopalian and a Presbyterian establishment—for the sake of 
continued usefulness. Not that he was timid and time-serv- 
ing ; for he showed his courage by remaining at his post during 
the plague of 1625, and he showed his strength of principle by 
voluntarily relinquishing that post under the act of uniformity 
in 1662. This plain and pious preacher could pray according 
to the Episcopal prayer book or the Presbyterian directory ; 
could acquiesce in a bench of bishops, or an assembly of divines 
at the head of the Church ; could subscribe the 39 Articles or 
the Westminster Confession as the substance of his theology ; 
could acknowledge Charles I., the Parliament, Oliver Cromwell, 
or Charles II., as head of the state ; and in all this do nothing 
to scandalize his conscience, and be neither a zealot, a partisan, 
nor a turncoat—but a devoted minister of Christ, prizing the 
liberty to preach the gospel, above his own preferences as to 
forms and organizations. But when, soon after the Restoration, 
a bigoted and vindictive Parliament enjoined that by a certain 
Sunday every minister should publicly declare his intention to 
use every form of service in the book of common prayer, then 
tainted with reminiscences and associations of Rome—making 
the sign of the cross in baptism, pronouncing the formula of 
baptismal regeneration, kneeling at the Lord’s supper, receiv- 
ing all baptized persons to that ordinance, however scandalous 
in their lives, acknowledging god-parents in baptism who made 
no pretension to religion,—Slater felt that his pulpit would be 
brought under bonds to the civil power to do that which his 
conscience condemned. He could have remained in the church, 
reconstituted under the hierarchy and the Crown, if a reasonable 
liberty of judgment and of practice had been allowed; but 
with the visible tendencies of the restored court to a reaction 
toward the papacy, and the danger of misleading the popular 
mind by old Romish associations, he felt that an oath of strict 
conformity would bind him to teach and sanction err.r. He 
resolved to throw up his parish and to go forth free. In clos- 
ing his farewell sermon he defined his position in these calm 
and touching words : 
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“I would not occasion any discomposure of spirit that is not becoming you, 
but this I must say, for aught I know, you have the words of a dying man, and 
we used to say that the words of dying men are apt to make a somewhat deep 
impression. I mean a dying man, not in properness of speech, according to na- 
ture, though if it should be so I hope there would be cause of rejoicing on my 
part; but I speak the words of a dying man in respect to the ministerial office. 

“T suppose you all know there is an Act come forth by supreme authority 
and it is not for us to quarrel at all with it, but to submit to it, and hold corres- 
pondency with it, so far as we can, with a good conscience ; but there being many 
injunctions in it that many besides myself cannot comply with, therefore we are 
willing to submit to the penalty inflicted. 

“ This, I say, you have for many years had the benefit of my poor labors: I 
have fulfilled near up towards forty years, I have performed my service to God, 
Christ, and His people, and I bless His name, not without acceptance and success, 
My work, so far as I know, is now ut end. My desire is, that you, whose hearts 
have been inclined to wait upon God in the way of my ministry, may be faithful 
to God; and that you may have the blessing of the everlasting covenant coming 
upon your souls; and that you may have the power of the doctrine, held forth in 
this sermon, put forth on your hearts, that, as you profess these things, you carry 
it suitable to your profession; that you may walk in love to God, love to Christ 
and love to one another ; that you may labor to manifest a noble, generous spirit 
in overcoming the world as to errors, corruptions, false doctrines, and unwarrant- 
able worship; that you may in all things labor to approve yourselves unto God, 
and, ‘little children, keep yourselves from idols.’” 


How admirable the spirit of this declaration! Tow full of 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ! How forbearing toward 
the authors of this wrong; how wise and carefu! for the inter- 
ests of truth and charity! And yet how resolute withal for 
conscience, for duty, for God! To part from a flock that he 
had nourished for forty years—many of whom were his spirit- 
ual children and in sympathy with his views,—cost him a strug- 
gle that gives a tone of sadness to his farewell words. At three 
score and ten he could die with rejoicing, but might well shrink 
from poverty, separation, exile. But conscience is before all, 
and he will leave his pulpit rather than conform to an unright- 
eous edict of the state. Gathering around him a faithful few, 
he met with them as opportunity offered in private houses, 
breaking to them the bread of life, and communing with them 
in the body of Christ ; and thus was formed the Weigh-ITouse 
Chapel—now the most wealthy and influential Congregational 
Church of London. The eloquent pastor of that Chapel, 
tev. Thos. Binney, to whom we are indebted for this outline 
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of Slater—thus discoursed of his predecessor, on the Bicenten- 
ary: 

“* Being dead, he yet speaketh. He speaks to us by his faith, his conscientious- 
ness, and integrity; by all the principles embodied in his conduct, and even by 
his words which have just been read, Little did he imagine, on the day when 
these words were uttered, that on its return two hundred years after they would 
be uttered again—heard by a larger audience, and listened to as the words of one 
ecclesiastically related to themselves! ‘ Being dead, he yet speaketh ;’ he speaks 
to the world, through the existence of this church of which he was the founder, 
and by that line of ministers of which he was the first. The torch of truth, held 
by him, I am quite sure, in the hand of love, has come down transferred from one 
to another of his successors, to the present day. Whether or not the flame may 
be as pure and bright now as it ever was, I will not say; but this I will say, that 
it is held by a hand large and loving, ready to be extended, in frank brotherhood, 
to every true and earnest Christian man. In spite of diversities of creed and dis- 
cipline—in spite of exclusiveness on one side or another—in spite of legalized 
prescription or sectarian traditions—in spite of anger, bitterness, controversy, 
contempt—in spite of Bicentenary misapprehensions, platform disputes, and Bir- 
mingham estrangements—we will hold to the culture of catholic sentiment—we 
will go forth in our sympathies to every member of ‘God’s holy Church through- 
out all the world,’ and will say daily, in prayer and benediction, ‘Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity;’ ‘they that walk according 
to this rule,’ whatsoever else they neglect or observe, ‘grace be on them, and 
mercy, and on the Israel of God,’” 


This is the true spirit of the polity which the Pilgrims 
brought with them from Leyden, and which the English Non- 
conformists of the next generation,—whether Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian or Independent in their original preferences—had 
nearly all substantially adopted when the revolution of 1688 
settled the right of toleration for Dissent. This must ever be 
the spirit of true Congregationalism ;—a spirit jealous to the 
last degree of any interference with the autonomy of the local 
church, with the rights of conscience, and the freedom of the 
pulpit; yet insisting upon the largest liberty for all other faiths 
and forms, and maintaining the largest charity toward all who 
honor the truth and who follow Christ. As Count de Gaspar- 
in has finely said: “ Regarding God as our sole authority, we 
learn to value liberty not for truth only, but for error, not for 
ourselves only, but for our opponents ; yes, I can even say, the 
liberty of my opponents is more precious to me than my own; 
the liberty of error is more precious to me than that of truth; 
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for when error becomes intolerant, it is an evil ; but when truth 
becomes intolerant, it is a disgrace.” 

In reviewing, after two centuries, the reasons for Noncon- 
formity set forth by the ejected ministers, we place not a few 
of their specifications in the category of things indifferent, 
and almost smile at the importance then assigned to them. 
But underlying all particular exceptions to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, was the fact of state governance in the ritual of 
the church, which made it obligatory upon all ministers in the 
realm, to use the Prayer-book in all its parts, without devia- 
tion, omission, or addition. This prescribed uniformity came 
into collision not merely with individual tastes, opinions, prefer- 
ences, but with scruples of conscience. Said the petitioners, 
for peace and concord with the proposed reformation of the 
Liturgy,’—“ Grant us but the freedom that Christ and his 
Apostles left unto the churches ; use necessary things as neces- 
sary, and unnecessary as unnecessary, and charitably bear with 
the infirmities of the weak, and tolerate the tolerable, while 
they live peaceably, and then you will know when you have 
done.”* And the same class of men, in an address to the king, 
declare, that “the liberty of our consciences, and the free exer- 
cise of our ministry in the work of our great Lord and Master, 
for the conversion of souls, ought to be and are, more dear to 
us than all the profits and preferments of this world.”+ 

The spirit of the opposite party is forcibly expressed by Dr. 
Robert South, in his sermon entitled “ False Methods of gov- 
erning and establishing the Church of England exploded ;” in 
which he lays down the proposition that “the best and most 
apostolical way to establish a church, and secure to it a lasting 
continuance of the truth and purity of the Gospel, is, for the 
governors and ministers thereof not to give place at all, or 
yield up the least, lawful, received constitution of it, to the de- 
mands or pretences of such as dissent or separate from it, 
though never so urging and importunate. . . . . This is the 
way to settle and establish the church, by possessing its ene- 
mies with an awful esteem of the conscience and constancy of 


* Documents, p. 149, + Ibid., p. 102. 
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the governors and ministers of it.” Yet Dr. South himself 
says, in an admirable sermon on the heavenly treasure: “ Bring 
aman under persecution, and that shall tell him whether the 
peace of his conscience or the security of his fortune be the 
thing which he prefers and values most. If, at the critical 
time of trial, such an one shall surrender up his conscience, 
that he may continue warm in his house and his estate, let him 
no longer doubt what it is that is his treasure, and what lies 
deepest in his heart.” It was because the Nonconformists 
doubted in their consciences, whether they could declare that the 
baptized infant was “regenerate by the Holy Spirit,” whether 
they could apply to the profane, the licentious, the drunkard; 
the infidel, the glorious assurances of the gospel incorporated 
with the burial service of the Church of England, whether 
they could recognize baptism and confirmation as grounds of 
membership in the Church of Christ, without regeneration of 
heart and newness of life—that they gave up their livings 
rather than obey the mandate of the state to follow in all 
things the letter of the Prayer-book. 

The grand defect of the Protestant Reformation was that its 
religious leaders sought to erect a politico-ecclesiastical organi- 
zation as a counterpoise to the church of Rome; instead of 
falling back absolutely upon the New Testament principle of 
the spiritual constitution and the consequent independence of 
the Church. Like the fathers of the American Union who, 
in founding a national Constitution with a view to the greatest 
possible numerical strength against a foreign foe, admitted 
within the sacred area of freedom an institution intrinsically, 
increasingly, and irreconcilably hostile to liberty, the fathers of 
the Reformation, with a view to a strong political front against 
the Papacy, admitted into church government a principle that 
always, and in its very nature, controverts and restrains the 
liberty of the individual conszience in faith and worship. ‘The 
principle of a state-religion—though for typical purposes 
adopted in the Jewish theocracy—is properly an off-shoot of 
Paganism. The ideal of government being the subordination 
of every thing personal to the ends of the state, it concluded 
the entire population within the domain of the official religion, 
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whose sanctions were part of the machinery of government— 
an instrumentum regni. Christianity, on the other hand, is 
the most concentrated individualism ; its faith, its spirit, its 
power, its very kingdom being lodged in the soul of the indi- 
vidual believer, from which it works outward through associa- 
tions of elective affinity, and free and flexible institutions. 
Christianity separates the church not only from the state, but 
from human society as such, making it a communion distinct 
and apart in the world, but not of it. But the secularizing 
spirit already working in the church, from the second century, 
became all pervading under Constantine, who, in becoming 
the protector of the Church, made himself its master, and 
his will its doctrine and its law. In his own person he 
enthroned tie Church; and then, under his favorite title 
of Bishop of things external,* he ruled the state church-wise. 
The Church did not merely become a whole, recognized 
as legal, and tolerated by the state—which it had been 
already from the reign of Gallien down to the Dioclesian 


persecution—but the state itself declared the principles of 


the Church to be those to which everything must be sub- 
ordinated. The decrees of synods were published under the 
imperial authority, and thus obtained a political import- 
ance.t The emperor looked for the same obedience to his 
ecclesiastical decrees as was due to the civil laws of the 
empire. The decision of a Council, rendered in obedience to 
his known wishes, was invested with the authority of the civil 
law, requiring legal obedience, and guaranteed by legal penal- 
ties. He was wont, also, to put the spiritual powers in motion 
for the purpose of appeasing discord or tumult among his 
subjects, or of supporting the civil by the aid of the eccle- 





* “Once,” says Eusebius, “on the occasion of his entertaining a company of 
Bishops, the emperor let fall the expression, ‘that he himself, too, was a Bishop,’ 
addressing them in my hearing in the following words: ‘You are Bishops whose 
jurisdiction is within the Church; I also am a Bishop ordained by God to over- 
look whatever is external to the Church.’ And truly his measures corresponded 
with his words, for he watched over his subjects with an Episcopal care.” Life 
of Constantine, IV, 24. 

+ Neander, Book III, See. II. 
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siastical power.* In that turbulent age, it was hazardous for 
the emperor to vacate the office of Pontifex Maximus, and 
thus to relax one of the strongest bonds of his authority—the 
official religion, whose rites, usages, and sanctions were inter- 
laced with all administrative acts. In adopting Christianity, 
Constantine must find some equivalent for the imperial pon- 
tificate of Paganism.t 

In ceasing to be Pontiff, there was danger that he would re- 
main but half an Emperor. By enfranchising the Church and 
sharing with her his throne, he retained at once the supremacy 
of the state over its religion, and the use of religion as an ele- 
ment of civil government. This combination of reciprocal 
powers is well expressed by Canon Stanley : 

“On the one hand, he never forgot, nor did the ecclesiastics ever forget, that 
he was the consecrated Emperor of the world; and that, even in their company, 
he regarded himself as the Bishop of Bishops, That general Councils are called, 
maintained, and controlled by the Imperial power, was first laid down by Constan- 
tine, and is still one of the established maxims of the Eastern Churches, and also 
of the Church of England. On the other hand, he always felt a mysterious awe 
in the presence of the clergy, which probably first awakened in them the sense of 
their position as a distinct order in the state; and which, although less prominent 


in the East, became inthe West the germ of the Papal and hierarchical system of 
the Middle Ages.” t 


Moreover, the unity and consolidation of the Church under 
the civil power formed a barrier against the encroachments of 
the Barbarians, and thus for a while withstood that tremen- 
dous cataclysm which threatened the decaying empire.§ In his 
relations to the Church, Constantine was not influenced so much 
by an ambition to control ecclesiastical affairs, as by the polit- 
ical necessity of making himself master of the situation in the 
complications arising from the wide diffusion of Christianity 
on the one hand, and the threatening invasion of Barbarism 
upon the other. 

Innocent III. improved upon Constantine’s system by ruling 
the church state-wise ; while, at the same time, he exalted the 





* Greenwood; Cathedra Petri, Vol. I, pp. 182-4. 
+ A. De Broglie, L’Eglise et I’ Empire Romain, Vol. I, p. 236. 

¢ History of the Eastern Church, p. 294. 

§ F. Laurent, Etudes sur L’ Histoire de L’Humanité, Tom. TV, p. 834. 
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Church into a theocracy that would dominate all the empires 
of the world. What Thiers has finely said of Caxsar’s ambi- 
tion, may be applied to this most crafty and audacious of 
Popes. “ Alexander once wished to conquer the known world; 
Hannibal to prevent the conquest of his country; Cesar, in 
that Rome which has almost conquered the universe, desires to 
conquer nothing but Rome herself. He must be edile, pretor, 
pontiff."* Innocent, while maintaining the Papal supremacy 
over Christendom, with “an influence felt and confessed from 
the Jordan to the Atlantic, from the Mediterranean to beyond 
the Baltic,”’+ was most careful also to assert his imperial abso- 
lutism within the Church. Even the grand convocation known 
as the fourth Lateran Council was his obsequious tool. Alike 
“over bishops and monarchs, in affairs ecclesiastical and polit- 
ical, he asserted his supreme juridical authority,”{ profanely 
comparing his legates te the ministering angels of the omni- 
present God. Constantine had been only an imperial bishop. 
Innocent III. became the papal emperor. Yet, in some re- 
spects, there is more danger to Christian liberty from the con- 
nection of church and state in the secularized ecclesiasticism of 
Constantine, than under the spiritual imperialism of Inno- 
eent ITT. 


“The Church,” says De Tocqueville, “may be said to be enslaved when the 
Pope, instead of being, as the Council of Constance supposed him to be, a consti- 
tutional monarch, becomes a despot, unrestrained by any general or local rights 
among the faithful. This is the present tendency, You protest very properly 
against this tendency, and you say that it leads to the slavery of the Church. 
But you do not appear to see that there is another slavery, and in Catholic—per- 
haps, too, in Protestant countries—a still worse slavery, where the church is so 
thoroughly in the hands of the state as to become an instrument of government ; 
of this Russia is an example. No slavery can be more formidable or more mis- 
chievous, Those who see with pleasure a Catholic sovereign shake off the yoke 
of Rome, should take care that the clergy, by becoming independent of the Pope, 
do not become the servants of the prince; that he does not free them to give to 
his passions, or to his despotism, a religious sanction. Do not forget that Bossuet, 
who established against Rome the four articles of the Gallican Church, wrote a 
book to prove the divine right of kings, and the duty of passive obedience... . 


* Histoire du Consulat et de L’Empire. Tome XX, p. 783 
+ Milman’s History of Latin Christianity, 1X, 1 
t Neander, Vol. VII, Sec. 2. 
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To limit the authority of the pope is not liberty, unless the authority of the king- 
be also limited; and if I must choose between the two slaveries, I had rather sub- 
ject the Catholic to its spiritual chief, and thus separate altogether the spiritual 
and temporal powers, than place both church and state under the scepter of a 
layman.”* 


This revival of the Byzantine allianee of church and state 
was the fatal error in the ecclesiastical policy of the leaders of 
the Reformation. The Reformation was not only a protest 
against the doctrinal errors and the practical immoralities of 
the church of Rome, it was also a revolt from the supremacy 
of the Pope. Yet, while it set up the word of Christ as the 
supreme rule of faith and practice, it did not follow that word 
so implicitly in matters of ecclesiastical polity. Its leaders 
looked to a political association of princes and peoples under its 
banner, which should hold the Papacy in check, and protect 
the Reformed from persecution. 

“The championsof Protestantism were impatient to call into existence an eccle- 
siastical organization that should rival or surpass the Romish church in its visi- 
ble unity, the vastness of its resources, and the extent of itsinfluence....... 
Instead of contenting themselves, like the Apostles at Jerusalem, with the simple 
association of Christian believers drawn together by the force of mutual con- 
viction and of kindred sympathy, they attempted, by a combination of preaching 
and diplomacy, to secure the adherence of nationalities, out of which they might 
ultimately find the proper elements for the constitution of churches,”+ 

It was the old leaven of Paganism not yet cast out; the 
vice of politico-ecclesiastical organization, stimulated by that 
lust of uniformity, which, in matters of religion, is destructive 
alike of unity and of liberty. 

Perhaps in the Europe of the sixteenth century, an alliance 
of church and state was a necessary stage in the transition 
from the universal and organic absolutism of the Papacy, back 
to the individual liberty and the free fraternal fellowship of 
primitive Christianity. But this policy of the Reformers en- 
tailed upon their churches the formalism, the laxity, and the 
infidelity of national church membership, and the disabilities 
and contentions of state-control. As the Papal system had 


* Letter to Henry Reeve, Esq., Memoirs, Vol. II, p. 337. 
+ Rev. Dr. Waddington’s Congregational Church History. 
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substituted the faith of the church for that of the individual, 
so this system substituted a national and legal faith for the 
ecclesiastical. 

If the state alliances of Protestantism in some cases hindered 
persecution, in others these provoked or facilitated religious 
wars. For a century, Europe was agitated with the rivalries 
and jealousies of Protestant and Catholic powers; until the 
thirty years war, combining at last the Protestant interests 
under Sweden and the United Netherlands, with the political 
alliance of France, against the Spanish-Austrian alliance for 
the Papacy, terminated in 1648, in the religious peace of 
Westphalia; whereby Protestantism and Catholicism were 
brought to an equality of right and privilege in Germany, and 
the Protestant churches, whose extermination had been aimed 
at by the Catholic powers, gained “a legally impregnable 
position.” i 

It could hardly have cost more to have won for those 
churches absolute religious freedom, through the patient 
endurance of persecution, without invoking the aid of the 
state at the price of spiritual independence. In England, how- 
ever, the early Reformers had no option in the matter of state- 
alliance. The continental Reformation, begun in the spirit, 
could not be made perfect through the flesh ; much less could 
the English Reformation, begun in the flesh, be so perfected 
into a spiritual renovation in faith and practice. ‘The work,” \ 
says Macaulay,* “ which had been begun by Henry, the mur- 
derer of his wives, was continued by Somerset, the murderer 
of his brother, and completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of 
her guest... ... The principal founders of the Church of 
England were mere politicians . . and she continued to be 
for more than a hundred and fifty years, the servile handmaid 
of monarchy, the steady enemy of public liberty. The divine 
right of kings, and the duty of passively obeying all their 
commands, were her favorite tenets.” Tudors and Stuarts 
were hard taskmasters to bring the Church of England to 
Christ. He that was born after the flesh persecuted him that 
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was born after the spirit. At length, the order of the divine 
allegory was inverted ;—the free woman and her son were cast 
out, and fled into the wilderness; while the bond-woman re- 
maineth to this day under bondage to the Act of Uniformity 
and the purely legal decisions of the Court of Arches. As 
Palfrey tersely states it, “Relief from the control and the 
exactions of the Papal See was substantially all that was ob- 
tained, in the reign of Henry the Eighth, in the way of re- 
ligious reformation. . . . . While Catholics were hanged for 
adherence to the supremacy of Rome, Protestants were burned 
for dissent from its doctrines.”* The same impartiality of 
persecution was repeated, when, after Protestantism and 
Popery had in turn enjoyed a brief supremacy under Edward 
and Mary, Elizabeth consolidated by her iron will the hetero- 
gencous elements of doctrines, orders, rubrics, and sacraments 
into the state corporation known as the Church of England. 
The Queen aimed to unify the religious establishment under 
the crown; yet it was unity not by fusion but by compression ; 
—the Act of Supremacy on the one hand forbidding Catholic 
dissent, the Act of Uniformity with equal rigor forbidding 
Puritan dissent upon the other. The Church was “the fast- 
ness which arbitrary power made strong for itself.” Even 
Lord Bacon, though personally averse to religious intolerance, 
finds expedients to justify the ecclesiastical rigors of this reign 
in the political necessities of troublous times; and commends 
the grave and resolute temper of the Queen, because that 
“within the compass of one year, she so ordered and establish- 
ed all things belonging to the Church, as not to suffer the least 
alteration afterwards during her reign.” Yet so strong was 
the true spirit of reformation within the Church, that before 
venturing upon the enforcement of Uniformity, even this self- 
willed sovereign submitted divers questions of faith and practice 
to the clerical Convocation of 1562, in which the Puritan 
party, outnumbered by proxies, failed by a single vote. Twenty 
years after, it was made treason to meet for worship except 
according to the forms of the Church of England, Puritan- 





* History of New England, Vol. I, pp. 109, 110. 
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ism, the legitimate outgrowth of the spirit of Wycliffe and the 
Lollards, now assumed two distinct types—non-conformity 
and separatism ; the Non-conforming Puritans still cling to the 
establishment, in hope of removing by degrees the corruptions 
to which they refused to subscribe; the Separating Puritans, 
despairing of any reform within the establishment, “ seeing 
they could not have the word freely preached, and the sacra- 
ments administered without idolatrous gear, concluded to 
break off from the public churches, and separate in private 
houses.” The persecution of these Separatists, the martyrdom 
of Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry in London, and the exile 
of many into Holland, darkened the closing years of the reign 
of Elizabeth. But from this despised and persecuted Separa- 
tion, which added to Puritanism and Nonconformity the con- 
demnation of schism, arose the church-independence and 
the religious liberty that the Pilgrim Fathers brought to 
Plymouth rock. This distinction between Puritan Non-con- 
formists and Separatists, will help us to comprehend the differ- 
ence between the policy of the colony of Massachusetts Bay 
and that of the Plymouth colony in regard to religious tolera- 
tion. “The Church of the Pilgrim Fathers,” says Knowles, 
“was formed on the’principle of entire independence of all 
human authority. Its members belonged to that class of the 
Puritans who had separated entirely from the Church of 
England, and adopted a form of church polity which they 
deemed more consistent with the letter and spirit of the New 
Testament. They held that ecclesiastical censures are wholly 
spiritual, and not to be accompanied with temporal penalties. 
The first settlers at Salem, Boston, and other towns in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, belonged, for the most part, to the other class : 
the Puritans who did not, while in England, separate wholly 
from the established Church, though they opposed her cor- 
ruptions.” As the ministers of Salem declared, “ they did not 
separate from the Church of England, nor from the ordinances 
of God there, but only from the corruptions and disorders of 
that Church.” Such colonists brought with them the leaven of 
uniformity and of state-control in matters of religion, while 
insisting upon a spiritual purity of faith and worship. Only 
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by degrees was this old leaven quite purged away. But the 
Plymouth colony being already freed from it, through the 
church polity wrought out in Holland, “ was never betrayed 
into the excesses of religious persecution... ... There is a 
marked difference in this respect between the government of 
the old colony, as that of Plymouth was called, and the gov- 
ernment of Massachusetts.”* 

The principle of religious freedom already modifying the 
political constitution of New England, gained ground in the 
mother country, as the tendency toward séparation increased 
under the persecutions of the first James and the first Charles. 
Just here, we mark a wide distinction between. the Presby- 
terians and the Independents, as political parties in the Long 
Parliament, and under the Commonwealth. That Parlia- 
ment, ruled by Puritans, abolished the Episcopal government 
and the liturgy of the Church, and repealed Elizabeth’s Act 
of Uniformity ; but retained the alliance of Church and State, 
and sought to impose upon the country a religious uniformity 
of its own. In appointing the Westminster Assembly of di- 
vines to revise the worship and order of the Church, the Par- 
liament declare, that “it is far from our purpose or desire to 
let loose the golden reins of discipline and government in the 
Church ; to leave private persons or particylar congregations 
to take up what form of divine service they please; for we 
hold it requisite that there should be throughout the whole 
realm a conformity to that order which the laws enjoin, accord- 
ing to the Word of God.” The first article in the Solemn 
League and Covenant is a pledge “to bring the Church of God 
in the three kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uniformi- 
ty in religion, confession of faith, form of church government, 
directory of worship and catechism.” The small minority of 
Independents in that Assembly held in check this new attempt 
to impose a Church faith and order upon the nation by Parlia- 
mentary law. These Independents were denounced as “a migh- 
ty faction that preferred liberty of conscience for all sects ;”+— 


* Bancroft, Vol. I, pp. 643-4, + Paillie’s Letters, 56. 
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who “not only desired liberty of conseience for themselves, 
but for all men,”* even for Anabaptists and Libertines. This 
spirit of liberty was encouraged by the example of New Eng- 
land and the writings of John Cotton and others of her divines, 
then freely circulated in the mother country. Mr. Guizot, 
who may be accepted as a more impartial judge of English 
parties than Englishmen themselves, describes the party of 
the Independents, though “far less numerous, far less deeply 
rooted in the national soil, than that of the Presbyterians, yet 
possessed of that ascendency ever achieved by a systematic and 
definite principle, always ready to give an account of itself, 
and to bear without flinching all consequences....... 
The Independents alone professed a simple doctrine, strict in 
appearance, which sanctioned all their acts, sufficed for all the 
wants of their situation, relieved the strong-minded from in- 
consistency, the sincere from hypocrisy. They alone also be- 
gan to pronounce some of those potent words which (well or 
ill understood) arouse, in the name of its noblest hopes, the 
most energetic passions of the human heart—equality of rights, 
the just distribution of social property, the destruction of all 
abuses. There was no contradiction between their religious 
and political systems, no secret struggle between the leaders 
and their men; ng exclusive creed, no rigorous test rendered 
access to the party difficult ; ike the sect from which they had 
taken their name, they held liberty of conscience a fundamen- 
tal maxim.”+ “The religion of the Independents,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, “could not, without destroying its nature, be 
established by law. They never could aspire to more than re- 
ligious liberty, and they accordingly have the honor to be the 
first, and long the only Christian community who collectively 
adopted that sacred principle, . . . . . andSir Harry Vane, an 
Independent, was probably the first who laid down, with per- 
fect precision, the inviolable rights of conscience, and the ex- 
emption of religion from all civil authority.” 

Baxter, who had no sympathy with the Independents, testi- 
* Reports of Westminster Assembly. 

+ Hist. of English Revolution, Bogue’s Edit., p. 216. 
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fies of this sect in Cromwell’s army, that they were disputing 
“sometimes for State democracy and sometimes for Church de- 
mocracy,—but their most frequent and vehement disputes were 
for liberty of conscience, as they called it; that is, that the 
civil magistrate had nothing to do to determine anything in 
matters of religion, by constraint or restraint ; but every man 
might not only hold, but preach and do, in matters of religion, 
what he pleased ; that the civil magistrate hath nothing to do 
but with civil things, to keep the peace, protect the Church’s 
liberties,” &¢c.* 

From all this it would appear that as a political party apply- 
ing the principle in the State, the Independents were the prop- 
er fathers of the doctrine of religious liberty. 

It is not easy to assign a date toa principle. Like a great 
discovery in science or an invention in the arts, the assertion 
of a great principle in political or social order is the result of 
many winds and many influences acting through successive 
ages. There are Reformers before the Reformation, Prophets 
and Baptists before the Messiah. Hence, for the discoverers 
of a principle, we cannot well go back of those who first suc- 
cessfully formulate it—giving it a philosophical shape and a 
recognized utterance. The principle of religious liberty has 
been claimed as the discovery of Roger Williams, and the glo- 
ry of Rhode Island. But though Williams is fairly entitled to 
the praise of the legal and authoritative assertion in behalf of 
all men, of the liberty of conscience he had so hardly won, 
the Rhode Island Charter of 1644 was obtained through the 
influence of Sir Harry Vane, who had already avowed the 
principle of religious freedom which it incorporated; and ten 
years previous, the Catholic Lord Baltimore had placed all re- 
ligions on an equality in the Colony of Maryland. Whitgift, 
the prime instigator of persecution under Elizabeth, charged it 
against the Baptists, in the 16th century, that “they assert, 
that the civil magistrate has no authority in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and ought not to meddle in causes of religion and faith, 
and that no man ought to be compelled to faith and religion.” 


* Orme’s Life and Times, 1.51. 
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In the middle of the 16th century, the Chancellor of France, 
the pure and noble L’Hopital, in a speech before the States- 
General of Orleans, boldly proclaimed religious toleration as 
the duty of the State; and at astill earlier day, Sir Thomas 
More had broached this principle in his Utopia. Suffering con- 
sciences at first, protesting in their own behalf, enlightened 
consciences insisting on behalf of others, had wrought out the 
elements of religious freedom, which needed only the heat of 
some great crisis to weld these into the political constitution 
of society as a permanent principle. In England this crisis 
was long, obdurate, heated, terrible. 

When royalty came back, and that in the person of an ex- 
iled Stuart, the machinery of the State-Church remained to be 
used against the Puritan-Presbyterian party. The first turn 
of its screw was the Act of Uniformity of 1662. But to the 
honor of that party, be it said, that though when in power, 
their judgment had erred as to the policy of uniformity, their 
consciences refused to sin under coercion. ‘ On one and the 
same day, England saw the becoming spectacle of two thous- 
and ministers of Jesus Christ embracing penury rather than 
stoop to dishonest compliance. From College halls and Cathe- 
dral closes, from stately and from humble parsonages, endear- 
ed by the familiarity of happy and useful years, holy men led 
out their delicately nurtured families, not knowing whither 
they should go.”* ‘Satisfy God and your conscience,” said 
Mrs. Keeling to her husband, “though you expose me to bread 
and water.” “It is not this or that thing that puts us upon 
this dissent,” suid Jacomb, of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, “ but it is 
conscience towards God, and fear of offending Him. I censure 
none that differ from me, as though they displease God; but 
yet, as to myself, should I do thus and thus, | should certainly 
violate the peace of my own conscience, and offend God, which 
I must not do.” “Shall we not follow those who, through 
faith and patience, inherit the promises? Shall we leave the 
snow of Lebanon for Kedar and Meschech? No! let us com- 





* Palfrey’s Hist, of New England, vol. II, p. 130. 
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mit ourselves to the care of our Heavenly Father. Arise! let 
us go hence!”* 

The ejected ministers would not have regretted their parish 
churches if they could have had liberty to preach the gospel to 
their willing flocks. But the Conventicle Act of 1664, subject- 
ing to fine, imprisonment, or transportation (according to the 
degree of the offense) any person “ who should be present at 
any assembly, conventicle, or meeting, under color or pretense 
of any exercise of religion, in other manner than is allowed by 
the liturgy or practice of the Church of England,” compelled 
them to forego any attempt at regular and orderly public wor- 
ship. They met their faithful adherents under cover of the 
night, in barns and out-houses, or by day in the depths of the 
forest. ‘* The Puritans at Andover met in a dell, four miles from 
the town, or in a private residence, which they would enter 
when their neighbors were asleep, and then, having fastened 
the door and window shutters, and even extinguished the can- 
dle light, lest its flicker might be discovered through a crevice 
by some spy without—they continued in prayer until the ray 
of dawn slanting down the chimney warned them away.”+t 
But they were hunted from these retreats. In 1670, his Ma- 
jesty ordered that all barns or houses used for such meetings 
should be dismantled or destroyed ; and the architect who plan- 
ned more than sixty churches, to repair the destruction of the 
great fire, and who was even then building his own immortal 
monument, the restored St. Paul’s, was commissioned to the 
infinitesimal meanness of pulling down an old barn near Red- 
riff, where a few Dissenters met for the worship of God; and, 
it was further ordered, “ that the said Christopher Wren, Esq., 
doforthwith cause to be pulled down and secured in safe places 
all pulpits, benches, and other seats he shall find placed in 
any of the houses aforesaid, for the conveniences of the con- 
venticlers.” 

But the persistency of conscience in the fear of God could 
not be vanquished by these multiplied severities. In 1672, the 


* Black Bartholomew, p. 20. 
+ Quoted in Waddington’s “ Black Bartholomew.” 
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king so far wavered in his measures for “ reducing all erring or 
dissenting persons,” that he temporarily suspended “the exe- 
cution of all and all manner of penal laws in matters ecclesias- 
tical,” and offered licenses for certain non-conforming places of 
worship and preachers, it “ being evident, by the sad experi- 
ence of twelve years, that there is very little fruit of all these 
forcible courses.” Little was gained for religious liberty by 
this cautious and unreliable concession. But the testimony of 
the Non-conformists, though it cost the immediate witnesses 
for conscience more than twenty years of harrowing perse- 
cutions —fines, confiscation, imprisonment, exile—at length 
wrought out for the English people the legalized right of Dis- 
sent, which was declared by the Act of Toleration under Wil- 
liam and Mary, (1688), and which has formed the base line of 
all subsequent operations in England against the disenabling 
statutes of an age of bigotry, whether affecting Protestant 
Non-conformists, Roman Catholics, or Jews. By slow degrees 
those statutes have been modified or repealed, until the discrim- 
inations in favor of the Church of England have dwindled from 
acts of religious intolerance and political proscription, to such 
petty annoyances as University prerogatives and Easter dues. 
Two hundred years ago the self-denying ministrations of non- 
conformists to the wretched victims of the plague, caused the 
imprisonment of sundry of the ministers; last year, her Majes- 
ty’s premier declared in Parliament, in advocating a grant for 
Roman Catholic prison chapiains, that “it was most unjust, 
that persons who were by the law placed in seclusion, should 
be deprived of the spiritual attendance of ministers of their 
own faith. When a person was at large he might go to his 
own church; you were not then bound to supply his spiritual 
wants ; but when you confined him within four walls you were 
bound not only in justice, but as a matter of public expedien- 
cy, to give to the Catholic the same benefit of religious instrue- 
tion and the same chance of reformation which you gave to 
the Protestant.”* Here is the Crown of England paying ho- 
mage to the conscience of a convict in the very prisons where, 
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nearly two centuries ago, they were shut up for refusing to pay 
the homage of conscience to the Crown. Yet, to this day, 
England, while enjoying the fullest measure of toleration, has 
not attained to the justice and dignity of religious freedom ; 
and the Establishment itself is dominated by the state as abso- 
lutely as was the Eastern church under Constantine. 

It was a singular coincidence, that in the very year of the 
first general commemoration of the Non-conformists of 1662, 
the highest ecclesiastical court of England should declare that 
“the Articles of Religion; the formularies, and the canons, in- 
terpreted according to LEGAL construction, are binding upon 
the clergy ;” . . that “the statute of Elizabeth went on the as- 
sumption that the truth of the Articles was so proved that it 
could not be shaken;” . .. . “that the act of Uniformity pro- 
ceeded on this basis, that for the purposes intended, the church 
was in possession of all the truth, and that nothing in that re- 
spect remained to be discovered ;” that “ accordingly the Arti- 
cles were framed, and all clergymen forbidden under severe 
penalties to impugn them ;” and that therefore, in the trial of 
heresy or defection, thie Court of Arches “cannot take for its 
guide the authority of even the most learned and orthodox di- 
vines of the Church,” but, acting purely as a court of ecclesi- 
astical law, “ must ascertain the true construction of the Arti- 
cles of Religion and the formularies, and that according to 
strict legal principles.”* This decision of Dr. Lushington is in 
exact accordance with the relations subsisting between the 
Church of England and the State. Neither the Scriptures nor 
the prevailing theology of the divines of the Church could be 
entertained as a ground of judgment in such a cause. By the 
authority of the Privy Council under which he acts, the Judge 
must confine himself to the legal interpretation of the Articles 
of faith and worship which a secular Parliament, three centu- 
ries ago, fixed for all time as the faith of the Church. But the 
very boldness of this principle, as enunciated by Dr. Lushing- 
ton in the hearing of bishops and clergy, is a humiliating sign 


* Judgment of Dr. Lushington in the suit instituted by the Bishop of Salisbu- 
ry against Dr. Rowland Williams—London Daily News, June 26, 1862. 
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of the subjection of the spiritual to the legal and the temporal 
by the union of Church and State. Its avowal from the bench 
of the Court of Arches,* in June, was a significant prelude to 
the commemoration of Non-conformity on St. Bartholomew’s 
Day. And so, on the other hand, that commemoration was 
most opportune in view of the agitation in the Church of Eng- 
land with regard to the sincerity of her ministers and the pu- 
rity of her faith. “ We bear witness,” writes Dr. Wadding- 
ton, “to the necessity of sincerity in religion. We reiterate 
the protest of the two thousand against all prevarication, sub- 
terfuge, and evasion on the part of the ministers in the estab- 
lishment. We judge them not. To their own Master they 
stand or fall. But we tell them, as with one voice, that it is 
impossible for us to understand how, in the presence of God, 
and before their congregations, they can denounce from the 
pulpit the errors in the Book of Common Prayer, and then 
came down to the baptismal font, and to the margin of the 
grave, and teach those errors.”+ The reminiscences of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, brought out by simultaneous com- 
memorative discourses in hundreds of Dissenting pulpits, on 
the 24th of August last, and in lectures and addresses on 
various public occasions, and especially at the spring and au- 
tumnal meetings of the Congregational Union in London, if 
carefully revised and edited, would form a volume of inestima- 
ble value in the history of religious liberty ; which, like the 
memorial chapels in various places, and the Bicentenary Hall 
to be erected in London, would become a permanent witness of 
the cost and the valve of freedom of conscience. The thorough 
indoctrination of the present generation of Dissenters in the 
principles of religious liberty is now accomplished ; and the 
contribution of upwards of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds to the “ Bicentenary Non-conformist Memorial Fund,” 
shows the strength and energy of the body thus intelligently 
and persistently arrayed against the Establishment. 





* So called from the Church of Sancta Maria de Arcubus, in which the court 
was formerly held. 
+ Black Bartholomew. 
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In studying the bearing of the Reformation upon religious 
freedom in continental Europe, we must keep in mind the an- 
tagonistic influences of Feudalism and the Church in the mid- 
dle ages. Feudalism, as the law of privilege and of force, 
maintained social inequality. The church, knowing neither 
noble nor vassal, maintained the equality of character in the 
constituents of its own hierarchy. But feudalism tended to- 
ward individuality, and so far had in it the germ of liberty ; 
while the church, seeking the solidarity of the faithful, tended 
toward despotism. The unity which excluded the distinction 
of classes, absorbed in itself all individual forces.* The sov- 
ereignty of the Pope admits of no subdivisions, for it is divine. 
“In charging the bishops with a portion of his cares and fune- 
tions, the Pope in no wise diminishes his power; that remains 
entire; he is always free to exercise personally the functions 
he has delegated.”+ As the citizen of the ancient republics by 
the very fact of his citizenship merged his individuality in the 
State, so in entering the church, the clergyman abdicated his 
quality as a man, and became the mere instrument of the col- 
lective body. When the Reformation detached multitudes of 
priests and people from their allegiance to Rome, the move- 
ment arrayed the spirituality of the gospel against the dogma- 
tism of the Church, and the old feudal spirit of individuality 
against the despotism of the Papacy. But the feudal system 
had passed away, leaving only certain latent notions of liberty 
and of private rights; and the organic power of the State pre- 
sented the only rallying point to the Reformed, for a political 
resistance to Rome. Some fell back absolutely upon the old 
Byzantine system of State supremacy over the Church; and 
thus Rome was pitted against Rome—the Roman state-power 
against the Romish church-power; and in general, the alliance 
of the state was sought upon the principle of precaution and of 
guardianship. 

It would be tedious to trace the complications which have 





* Laurent, La Féodalité et I’ Eglise, pp 72-73. 
+ Innocent III. Epis. I. quoted by Laurent. 
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arisen out of this connection of Church and State in continen- 
tal Europe. At the period of the Reformation, the right and 
obligation of the State to enforce uniformity in religious be- 
lief and worship, was questioned by few ;—the debatable ques- 
tion was, to what faith and worship men should be obliged to 
conform. Hence Protestant princes vied with their papal ri- 
vals in what De Gasparin styles the attempt “to impress upon 
all consciences one national physiognomy.” In the striking 
figure of M. Laboulaye, “ the persecuted of the past became 
the persecutors of the future ; and we see realized afresh that 
Roman ideal of organized society, according to which the em- 
pire was an enormous polypus, and all individuals were at 
the best like its cellules.”* 

Under such a theory of the relation of the State to religion, 
the measure of religious liberty accorded to the subject would 
depend much upon the disposition of the sovereign. Hence 
the occasional spectacle of a larger practical toleration allowed 
to the Protestant subjects of an absolute Catholic monarch, 
than some Protestant princes have allowed to their own sub- 
jects in dissenting from the established religion; and the fur- 
ther phenomenon of a more practical freedom and equality for 
Catholics under the jure divino absolutism of the Protestant 
king of Prussia, than at times under the limited constitutional 
monarchy of Great Britain and Ireland. 


“ Of all the forms under which Christianity stands in relation to human socie- 
ties, the lowest place must be assigned without doubt to that system which makes 
the Church a function of the State. The effects of that system differ very much 
according to the nature of the governments to which the Church is subject. Tol- 
erably advantageous in countries where governments have only a very limited 
action, it is fatal in despotic countries. 

“The Gallican Church of Pierre Pithou would have had all the faults of the 
Anglican Church, and would not perhaps have had its good qualities, I doubt 
not that in our days a Gallican Church dependent on the State would have op- 
pressed liberty even much more than the Church dependent on Rome. Better 
the Pope than the Christian emperor of Byzantium and of Moscow. .... When 
the State puts its hand upon the soul it always weighs more heavily than that of 
the prieat. The priest hinders the origination of nothing. The State, with its 
prudent and astute gentleness and its preventive system, hinders and arrests every 


* Historical Prelection, College of France, Feb, 1861. 
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grand initiation. I do not see one single life of asaint or of any great man in the 
past, which would not in our days be a perpetual offense against the regulations 
of the police.”* 

Wherever a religious establishment exists, there is a chronic 
fear and jealousy of dissent ; more fear even of non-conformity 
in minor details, where there is agreement in essentials, than 
of an organic antagonism in systems, as between Protestantism 
and Popery. The persecution of Protestants by Catholic 
princes, and of Catholies by Lutherans, the horrors of Barthol- 
emew’s Day in France in the 16th century, the cruelties in- 
flicted upon the Waldenses, the religious wars of Switzerland, 
bear witness not so much against systems of religious faith and 
polity, as against the doctrine of civil control and penalty in 
matters of religion, which has been so largely common to the 
Catholic and the Protestant countries of Europe. The power 
to persecute for opinion was lodged in that Right of Control 
which the Reformation had not only left to the State, but even 
besought the State to exercise, under the strange fatuity that 
this was for the interest and protection of the truth. All the 
religious struggles of Europe, from the wars of the Huguenots 
and the revolt of the Netherlands, down to the bloodless but 
tempestuous origin of the Free Church in Scotland and in the 
Canton de Vaud, may be traced to the protest of conscience,. 
in the name of truth, against this hereditary claim of pagan- 
ized Christianity derived from Constantine. As Wordsworth 
sings : 

For what contend the wise? For nothing less 
Than that the soul, freed from the bonds of sense, 
And to her God restored by evidence 

Of things not seen—drawn from their recess, 
Root there, and not in forms, her holiness. 

It was toward this sublime spiritual freedom that the ten- 
dency of Protestantism struggled. Yet at the first, Protestant- 
ism appears to be only a return to the most degraded idea of 
the relations between Church and State. 


“ Lutheranism gave up its theology to the hands of German princes; Calvin- 
ism, in its ideal city of Geneva, founded a republic upon religion. In England 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, vol, 29, pp. 779-781. 
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and Sweden the State reform ended in national churches absolutely dependent on 
the civil power. Nevertheless, the new principle which was the hidden spirit of 
the movement, the idea of a free Christianity, which each one forms and carries in 
his own heart, begins to disengage and reveal itself by degrees. The Dissenting 
denominations in the reformed countries, almost as severely persecuted by the 
Protestant official churches as they would have been by the Catholics, maintain 
and propagate that idea with an admirable tenacity. In our day it shines and 
triumphs at all points of the Protestant world. A number of Christian societies, 
having no bond or connexion either with a central church or with the State, ex- 
ist and fructify. America has made this principle a law of her constitution. So 
Protestantism, after three centuries of hesitation, now realizes the programme 
whose accomplishment it prematurely announced. It has really returned to the 
liberty of the first ages, of which all vestiges had disappeared since Constantine 
began to deal with religious affairs.”* 


=) 
control in the matters of faith,—which has been the great is- 


sue in religion since the Reformation,—divides itself logically 
into three consecutive points; which, however, are not always 
developed in strictly chronological order. The first point 
wrested by conscience from the State was the right of tolera- 
‘tion. Toleration implies a State establishment, and a reserv- 
ed power of interference with dissenting sects. Toleration, 
therefore, is not freedom. Toleration is a concession, a privi- 
lege ; freedom an absolute and inalienable right. ‘ The free 
expression of religious convictions,” says Vinet, “is a right 
because it is a duty.”+ Conscience cannot delegate its func- 
tions to the civil power, and cannot receive indulgence from 
that power. It is a fundamental conception of Christianity 
that religion, not being a product of the State, is in its nature 
independent of the State ; that religion fills the individual with 
the divine spirit, and binds the immortal to God.t The root 
of freedom is in this inner right and obligation of conscience to 
follow its own dictates in obeying God. Hence to concede to 
the State the prerogative of toleration is to abdicate the su- 
premacy of conscience in the soul. Still, when toleration is 
secured, persecution ceases. The toleration of sects under 
an establishment is like the open recognition of a politi- 


The struggle of the right of conscience against the right of 





* Revue des Deux Mondes, vol. 29, p. 778. 
+ Essai sur la manifestation des convictions religieuses, p. 190. 
¢ Bluntschli, 2, 252. 
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calopposition under a monarchy. It is the dawn and pledge 
of liberty; men are no longer fined, pilloried, whipped, 
branded, mutilated, imprisoned, hanged, burned for their opin- 
ions. In this concession Holland and Switzerland took the 
lead; England followed; Germany and France vacillated ; 
but in the political constitutions of Europe at the close of the 
last century, the principle of toleration was largely incorpora- 
ted, and it was still further secured by the pledges of 1848. 

The Constituant Assembly of France decreed that “ No one 
shall be disturbed (¢nquzété) on account of his opinions, even re- 
ligious, provided their manifestation does not disturb the pub- 
lic order established by law,” (Déclar. des dr. de ? homme, Art. 
10). But on the 15th July, 1801, the consular government, with 
a view to re-establish the Gallican Church, concluded with the 
pontifical government a Concordat which recognized the Cath- 
olic religion as that of the great majority of French citizens, 
and which was published as a law of the State, with an organ- 
ic ordinance, April 8, 1802. (Sec. 26, Aessidor, an. ix, and 
18 Germinal, an. x). 

An Imperial decree of 25th February, 1501, proclaimed as 
the general law of the State the edict of Louis XIV., which 
consecrated anew the liberties and franchises of the Gallican 
Church, given 19th March, 1652. 

The details of the Concordat of the year 1809 were somewhat 
modified in 1810, and again in 1811, by imperial decree, under 
advice of anational council ; and on the 25th January, 1813, the 
new Concordat of Fontainbleau was concluded, which, in spite 
of the protest of the pope two days after, that he had signed 
it under duress, was published February 13, as the law of the 
State. By the Charter of 1814, the Catholic religion was pro- 
claimed that of the State; but the Charter of 1830, while re- 
cognizing the Cathelic religion as that of the majority, declares 
that “ every one may profess his own religion with equal liber- 
ty, and shall have for his worship the same protection. (Art, 
4, 5). 

France is divided into dioceses and parishes ; and no cure or 
succursale can be erected of any part of the territory, and no 
new chapel or oratory, public, vicinal, or domestic, can be es- 
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tablished without express permission of the government. (ZL. de 
Germ. art. 44,62; Decr. du 22 déc.1812).* This law has been 
made to bear oppressively upon the evangelical sects. 

The various ecclesiastical functionaries are instituted and 
hold their places subject to the approbation of the government ; 
and every such functionary, before entering upon his office, 
must take the oath of allegiance prescribed by the State. 
Among Protestants this applies, of course, only to those who, 
like the late Adolph Monod, adhere to the national Church. 

The aim of Napoleon in his several Concordats was to reduce 
the power of the Papal See in the Gallican Church; hence he 
imposed governmental checks and restrictions which were real- 
ly restraints upon religious liberty. But under the new em- 
pire, the popular tendency toward absolute freedom in religion 
has been favored by the agitation of the question of the Pope’s 
temporal power. While About has humored and fostered the 


popular feeling in this direction, some of the ablest writers of 


France, of various schools of religious thought, Renan, Nicolas, 
Reuss, Laboulaye, De Gasparin, Depois, Jules Greuset, Lau- 
rent, Milsand, A. de Broglie, have discussed in volumes, lec- 


tures, brochures, and reviews, the fundamental principles of 


religious liberty. The tone of the Revue des Deux Mondes is 
indicated by citations above. The /evue Nationale has these 
philosophical and pregnant utterances :+ 


“ The State is not society, it is but its framework. Its aim is to realize the 
right of each, to guarantee the free action of the individual, and of all moral be- 
ings who live within its border. When the State shall come to comprehend that 
its duty is not to ‘make, but to let live ’"—non pas fair vivre, mais laisser vivre ; 
that the more of independent social organizations it holds within itself, it is the 
better for it ; it will then have accomplished its duty, and fully realized its mis- 
sion. But the question is, whether the Church will be content with the position 
that will then be allowed it; whether it will be willing to limit itself to a social 
organization like any other—living in its own sphere, and doing nothing against 
the free action of others. At present there is no evidence that it will. People have 
found—and it is a just idea that spreads now more and more every day—the rem- 
edy in its separation from the State.” 

But the ablest champion of religious freedom in France, is 

* For these various statutes see Condition Civile et Politique des Prétres, par N. 
M. Le Senne, Avocat, Paris, Au Comptoir des Imprimeurs unis, 1847. 

+ Vol. x, 175. 
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Edmond de Pressensé of the Chapel Taitbout, Paris; whose 
learned and profound work on the History of the first centu- 
ries of Christianity received the highest prize of the French 
Academy, in July, 1862. M. Pressensé attempts to restore the 
primitive conception of the Church as a purely spiritual body, 
separate alike from the State and from the world. The Revue des 
Deux Mondes gives this admirable statement of the principle. 

“Tn order that the congregation may become what it ought to be—that it may 
effectively become a sacred battalion of believers unanimous in their faith, sin- 
cerely bound together for the purpose of putting it in practice, each for himself, 
and all by their conjoined efforts—it is necessary, in the first place, that each as- 
sociation only recruit itself and increase, by voluntary adhesions ; and, in the next 
place, that at all times the will of all the members alone shall determine the faith 
and the rule which they are held to accept under pain of quitting the association.”* 

In other words, primitive Christianity is pure Congregation- 
alism. 

Turning from France to central Europe, we find the prevail- 
ing tendency of Protestant State Churchism is to mix the po- 
litico-ecclesiastical sovereignty with interior church affairs, to 
encroach upon the legitimate sphere of church authority, and 
to use the Church as a system of State police; thus the State 
meddles more and more with questions of religious truth and 
ecclesiastical administration; and a Church establishment is 
always foremost in opposing the toleration of mere sects or of 
other religions.t It was this tendency that led Bunsen to his 
protest against the encroachments upon religious liberty, in 
his “ Signs of the Times.” 

In Austria, by the Concordat of Aug. 18, 1855, between Pius 
IX. and the emperor Francis Joseph, “all the rights claimed for 
Catholicism by the canon law are definitively granted ; all public 
and private instruction is to be conformed to Catholic doctrine, 
and is confided to the direction and surveillance of the Bish- 
ops; literature is submitted to episcopal revision and censure ; 
ecclesiastical penalties may be inflicted by the clergy upon the 
faithful who transgress the ordinances of the Church ; and the 


* Vol. xxx, p. 875. See a valuable series. of articles, “Religious Freedom in 
France,” in the London Patriot for Nov., 1862. 
+ Bluntschli, vol. 2, pp. 304, 306. 
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State is to execute the sentences that are passed by a bishop 
against the priests. By this Concordat, the State abandimed 
its most legitimate prerogatives, and bound itself as the attor- 
ney of the Church. This domination of the Church and sub- 
mission of the State is the explicit aim of a large section of the 
Ultramontane party.”* 

The Prussian constitution of 1850 guarantees the liberty of 
religious confession, and of union in religious societies, and of 
social worship, domestic or public; and makes the enjoyment 
of civil and political rights independent of one’s religious creed. 
This provision, however, has been too much a dead letter. But 
the profound agitation in Italy, under the lead of Reali, Pas- 
saglia and others, for the dissolution of the temporal sovereign- 
ty of the Pope, and the realization of Cavour’s ideal of “ a free 
Church in a free State,” must penetrate Protestant Europe 
with the conviction that the separation of the Church from the 
State is a necessity of modern civilization. The spirit of mod- 
ern society is more and more repugnant to any conjunction of 
the temporal and the spiritual in one administration.t Blunts- 
chli makes a wise distinction between a State religion and a 
State Church. A State will almost of necessity have some 
religion; as “a political person” it will share in the prevail- 
ing religious belief of its members. But the State may be 
Christian, as in the United States, without being either Pro- 
testant or Catholic; or the State mA&y be Protestant or Cath- 
olic, in its religious usages, without having an ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. An absolute Church necessarily begets the spirit of 
persecution in the State. The true distinction between State 
legislation in matters of conscience, and the proper guardian- 
ship of the State over public morals, was never better stated 
than by Robert Barclay, the eminent Quaker apologist of the 
seventh century. 

“Since God hath assumed to himself the power and dominion 
of the Conscience, who alone can rightly instruct and govern 


* Patriot, Nov. 13, 1862. 
+ This point is forcibly argued by Af. Bastide, Le Christianisme et 1’ Esprit 
Moderne. 
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it, therefore it is not lawful for any whosoever, by virtue of any 
authority or principality they boast in the government of this 
world, to force the consciences of others; and therefore all 
killing, banishing, fineing, imprisoning, and other such things 
which are inflicted upon men for the alone exercise of their 
conscience or difference in worship or opinion, proceedeth from 
the spirit of Cain the murderer, and is contrary to the truth; 
providing always that no man, under the pretense of con- 
science, prejudice his neighbor in his life or estate, or do any- 
thing destructive to or inconsistent with human society ; in 
which case the daw is for the transgressor, and justice is to be 
administered upon all without respect of persons.” 

The declared equality of all religions, under the general di- 
rection of the State, is the second point in the advance from 
absolutism toward religious freedom. This was the principle 
established by Napoleon toward Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. 
It is an advance upon toleration, because, in theory, no one re- 
ligion is inferior to another, or exists by sufferance unger the 
shadow of a favorite establishment. But a legalized equality 
of religions falls short of religious freedom; because, upon this 
system, every religion is subsidized by the State, and in a meas- 
ure subject to its regulation. Thus the Prussian constitution 
provides that “ those religious societies or clerical bodies, which 
have no corporate rights, can obtain such rights only by means 
of special laws.” 

Still another point must be gained before religious freedom 
is secured ; non-intervention by the State either for the support 
or the direction of the cnstitutions of religion, but full and 
equal protection for all persons in their religious faith and wor- 
ship. This principle is incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States, which declares that “Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise’ thoreof.” We, first of all the nations of Christen- 
dom, have attained to this complete emancipation from State 
control in matters of religion. The Revolution of 1688 is re- 
garded by Hallam as the Magna Charta of the privileges of 
conscience in England. Yet, of the Act of Toleration from 
which Papists and such as deny the Trinity were excluded, he 
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says, “ we may justly deem this act a very scanty measure of 
religious liberty.” And notwithstanding all that has since 
been gained, to-day the Dissenting majority in England wor- 
ship unmolested, not by virtue of an integral right of the 
British subject, but by the prescriptive right of toleration, da- 
ting back less than two centuries, and still hampered by tith- 
ings and other marks of bondage to the State-Church ; while 
that Church itself, with the hereditary glory of its bishops and 
its universities, with its treasures of learning and of piety, is 
declared by decree of the Court of Arches, to be amenable to 
the strict legal construction of its Articles by the representa- 
tive of the Crown ; and the recommendation of the Bishop of 
Oxford that there should be a pause in the morning prayer for 
a silent invocation of peace in America, is denounced as con- 
trary to the Act of Uniformity of Charles IT. 

What thanks we owe to those Pilgrim Separatists who from 
pains and prisons, and through long and cheerless exile, brought 
religious freedom to our shores! What thanks we owe to the 
framers of our Constitution, for the sagacity and the justice, 
that incorporated this principle of religious liberty with the 
organic structure of the nation! What thanks we owe to God 
that we are the free-born heirs of the liberty that others pur- 
chased at so great a price! What thanks!—and what obliga- 
tions to maintain this right, untrammeled, for all men, and to 
transmit it unimpaired to other generations! For, while there 
is little danger of direct political interference with our relig- 
ious liberties, there is an oft-recurring danger that by theologi- 
cal and ecclesiastical narrowness upon either hand, this right 
may be infringed upon, until the true spirit of religious free- 
dom shall be destroyed, and churches born to liberty be brought 
under bondage to some exterior regime of dogma or of disci- 
pline. Congregationalists owe some special duties to the 
cause of Religious Liberty in this regard. They, of all men, 
must maintain those two grand citadels of liberty—the self- 
determination of conscience under the sole authority of God’s 
law, the self-government of the local Church under the sole 
authority of Christ. To hamper conscience by any conven- 
tional law or power, is to invade the prerogative of Jehovah 
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to the allegiance of the human soul; to curtail the autonomy 
of the particular church by rules imposed ab extra, or by the 
coercion of numbers, is to invade the headship of Christ over 
his own members. Freedom is rooted in right; right in con- 
science ; and conscience is seated in the individual. Yet the 
freedom of the individual conscience is amenable to a law 
higher than itself—even the absolute and immutable law of 
Right, whose highest expression is in the will of God. What- 
ever legislation in Church or State comes between conscience 
and this Higher Law, strikes at the root and life of all liberty. 

3ut the individual cannot be isolated even in rights and lib- 
erties that center in his innermost being. He is in, of, and for 
society ; and therefore rights and liberties that grow out from 
conscience as the tap-root of freedom and virtue, take on so- 
cial forms of incorporation and development. The problem of 
publicists is how to adjust the minimum of government to the 
maximum of personal freedom and responsibility and of asso- 
ciated security and power. In matters of religion, the New 
Testament has solved that problem, by the independent consti- 
tution and self-government of each society of Christians, and 
the sympathetic intercommunion both of individual believers 
and of churches, for moral strength, judgment, purity, and uni- 
ty,—each and the whole subject to the unimpaired authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. There is the organic expression and 
defense of religious liberty. And as before said, the heirs of 
the Pilgrims’ faith and polity have it in solemn charge, as the 
trust of history, to maintain the liberty of the individual con- 
science in all matters of religious opinion and action, and the 
liberty of voluntary, independent, self-governing association 
for the organic utterance of faith and the organic rendering of 
worship. We cannot go back of these principles for any idea 
of liberty ; and it is hazardous to liberty to depart from these 
principles in any manner or degree. 

Yet the lust of power and of uniformity on the one hand 
and the lust of egoism and of eccentricity on the other, expose 
us to violate in opposite ways these grand safeguards of free- 
dom in the truth ;—in the way of organization as a means of 
power, of regulation, of uniformity ; or in the way of isolation, 
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whether for the assumption or the negation of responsibility. 
Organization becomes the bane of voluntaryism as soon as it is 
made the means of control over the personal and the particu- 
lar; and isolation becomes the bane of independence as soon 
as it is used to relieve one from a just responsibility for truth, 
or from the delicate and sometimes critical discriminations of 
charity. Any style of organization that tends to erect an 
ecclesiastical directory, whether of faith, government, or 
worship, superior to the particular church, is an encroachment 
upon the liberty of the gospel, and leads not to strength, 
unity, and purity, but to weakness, schism, and corruption. 
And, on the other hand, an extreme of independency, that 
affects to know nothing, or to care nothing about the opinions 
and doings of others of the same name and faith, is the liberty 
of licentiousness that runs at last into the petty tyranny of self- 
will, and the petty meanness of self-worship ;—making each 
church, if it shall please, a star-chamber to defame character 
and destroy liberty without redress, and each pastor a pope in 
his own pulpit. Such independency subverts liberty by 
anarchy, which swallows up alike truth, freedom, unity. 
Liberty demands Christian unity no less than it denies Church 
uniformity ; but this unity is neither a vessel of divers metals, 
some pure, some base, held together by outward hoops and 
bands, nor a fortuitous concourse of self-moving atoms in a 
given locality—as Epicurus conceived the world ;—but the 
unity of moral affinities held together under the law of Christ, 
working in each and all. We must keep in mind, as Lord 
Bacon has said, that “they be two things, Unity and Uni- 
formity. Concerning the means of procuring Unity, men 
must beware, that in the procuring or muniting of religious 
unity, they do not dissolve and deface the laws of charity and 
of human society. . ... Men create oppositions which are 
not; and put them into new terms so fixed, as whereas the 
meaning ought to govern the term, the term in effect govern- 
eth the meaning.” We must guard against the domination of 
the letter either in faith or in order. The beauty of the Con- 
gregational system is that it combines a central vitality of 
principle with flexibility of outward development. Binding 
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each man to a living faith in the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, and a loyal devotion to the Bible as God’s revealed and 
authoritative word, it leaves him to preach in a silk gown or a 
linen duster, from pulpit or from platform, as seems him best ; 
it leaves each church to pray by book, or by unwritten speech ; 
to sing by choir, or by congregation, to open the service or to 
close it, with the Doxology ; to sit, stand, or kneel in prayer ; 
and fidelity at once to truth and to liberty demands that we 
be rigid in principles, charitable in spirit, flexible in forms. 
Above all things must we be found faithful to conscience 
and to freedom. We were false to all that makes us what we 
are, should we falter at either point in the yet unfinished 
battle for Right and Liberty; unfinished, alas, even upon this 
soil, more than two hundred years after the Pilgrims gave 
both to the free winds of heaven. The struggle of conscience 
for right and liberty again breaks forth in the shock of arms. 
Conscience demanding freedom for the pulpit to plead the 
‘ause of the oppressed ; conscience demanding for every man 
freedom to read and obey the word of God; conscience re- 
buking the political and social tyranny that had smitten even 
churches and religious book, school, and mission societies with 
a disgraceful pusillanimity ; conscience ever untamable, irre- 
pressible, has stirred the wrath of earth and hell to put it 
down. We may not falter in the tremendous issue that the 
principles of the Puritans have thus evoked. We must prove 
ourselves the children of the prophets; giving thought, time 
money, labor, prayer, our sons’ lives and our own, to establish 
forever in this land, freedom and righteousness. And while we 
recall the pains and sufferings of two centuries ago, we may 
take up the sublime invocation and ascription of Milton, for 
the furthering of the Reformation even by civil wars: “ Parent 
of angels and men, Omnipotent King, Redeemer of the lost, 
be moved with pity at the afflicted state of this our shaken 
country, that now lies laboring under her throes, and strug- 
gling against the grudges of more dreadful calamities... . . 
O thou that didst build up this empire to a glorious and envi- 
able hight, stay us in this felicity ; let not the obstinacy of our 
half-obedience and will-worship bring forth that viper of sedi- 
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tion, that for these fourscore years hath been breeding to eat 
through the entrails of our peace. O how much more glori- 
ous will those former deliverances appear, when we shall know 
them not only to have saved us from greatest miseries past, but 
to have reserved us for greatest happiness to come! Hitherto 
thou hast but freed us, and that not fully, from the unjust and 
tyrannous claim of thy foes; now unite us entirely, and appro- 
priate us to thyself; tie us everlastingly in willing homage 
to the prerogative of thy eternal throne. And now, O thon, 
our most certain Hope and Defense, that thine enemies have 
joined their plots to revenge their former ruins, let them take 
counsel together; and let it come to nought; let them decree; 
and do thou cancel it; let them gather themselves and be scat- 
tered ; let them embattle themselves and be broken; let them 
embattle and be broken, for thou art with us. 

“ Then amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one 
may perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new and lofty 
measures, tosing and celebrate thy divine mercies and marvel- 
ous judgments in this land throughout all ages; whereby this 
great and warlike nation, instructed and inured to the fervent 
and continual practice of truth and righteousness, and casting 
far from her the rags of her old vices, may press on hard to 
that high and happy emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, 
and most Christian people at that day, when thou, the eternal 
and shortly expected King, shalt open the clouds to judge the 
several kingdoms of the world, and distributing national 
honors and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, 
shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming thy uni- 
versal and mild monarchy tkrough heaven and earth; where 
they undoubtedly, that by their labors, counsels and prayers, 
have been earnest for the common good of religion and their 
country, shall receive above the inferior orders of the blessed, 
the regal addition of principalities, legions, and thrones, into 
their glorious titles, and in supereminence of beatific vision, 
progressing the dateless and irrevoluble circle of eternity, 
shall clasp inseparable hands with Joy and Bliss, in over meas- 
ure for ever.” 
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Artictse VIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGY. 


CoLenso on THE PENTATEUCH.*—The English newspapers had 
informed us in advance of the formidable attack made by the 
Bishop of Natal upon the Mosaic record, and of the commotion 
which this attack was likely to arouse in the English church. The 
Messrs. Appleton were also so good as to awaken beforehand the 
American public to the lively sensation which the book was certain 
to excite, so soon as their reprint should come to the market. 
Well it has come at last, and by this time has been sold by thou- 
sands of copies and read by tens of thousands of readers. Some 
of these readers, who have never heard of these objections before, 
have, perhaps, cast away their faith in the Scriptures and in Christ- 
ianity, without waiting to read a criticism or reply. Many have 
been puzzled by their doubts and shaken by their anxious misgiv- 
ings who are not ready to take so long aleap, Others are waiting 
to hear what the orthodox critics will say. 

Our limits will not allow us to give a complete analysis of the 
contents of this remarkable volume, much less to enter into a 
minute criticism of its positions, It is introduced by a long Pre- 
face, in which the author gives a detailed narrative of the change 
in his views in respect to the Pentateuch and the causes of this 
change. Ile refers also to the authors whom he professes care- 
fully to have studied in the progress of his investigations, show- 
ing that he has availed himself of the recent literature, both ortho- 
dox and rationalistic. The spirit of this Preface is altogether 
earnest and serious, and the story which he records of the change 
in his views will be read with a painful interest. In this Preface 
and the Introductory chapter, he distinctly and repeatedly asserts 
that he finds no “insuperable difficulties with regard to the mira- 
cles, or supernatural revelations of Almighty God.” Tle also ex- 
presses the opinion, that the “(so called) Mosaic narrative” im- 


* The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined. By the Right Rey. 
Joux Wittram Corenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1863. 12mo, pp. 229. For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark, and T. H, 
Pease. Price, $1.25. 
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parts to us “revelations of the Divine will and character.” He 
observes, “I could believe and receive the miracles of Scriptures 
heartily, if only. they were autheticated by a veracious history ; 
though, if this is not the ¢ase with the Pentateuch, any miracles 
which rest on such an unstable support, must necessarily fall to the 
ground with it.” After stating his position in these words, he 
proceeds to give the reasons at length why he cannot receive this 
as a “veracious history.” The chief reasons are that it is incred- 
ible that the Jewish people should have increased to so great a 
multitude during the period of their sojourn in Egypt, and that it 
would have been impossible for such a host of men with their 
cattle, to subsist for a day in the desert without a constant series 
of miracles such as are nowhere recounted or supposed. Besides, 
the size of the tabernacle and its courts, the directions concerning 
the order and cleanliness of the camp, are all irreconcilable with 
the possibility that there could be such a host. Moreover, these 
numbers are not consistent with other facts given as true in the 
narrative, nor with the story of the gradual occupation and sub- 
jection of the land of Canaan. 

This position and the reasons given for taking it, we leave for 
the critics to discuss at length, especially for the Professors of 
Hebrew and of the Literature of the Old Testament. It is our 
province to suggest only a word—but that word is, in our view, 
most important. The order of argument adopted by the Bishop 
is directly the reverse of that which we should have taken. He 
ought to have reasoned thus. There is abundant and overwhelm- 
ing evidence that the Jewish eeonomy was originated and con- 
ducted by divine wisdom, by means of supernatural manifestations 
of divine power. No rational and right-minded man can resist 
the evidence, that Abraham was called, Moses was commissioned, 
and the Prophets were sent by God himself, in methods supernat- 
ural and miraculous, for the express purpose of establishing in the 
world the name and the knowledge of its supreme and Holy Ruler, 
through a theocratic system and a symbolic ritual, in order to 
prepare ‘the way for the final manifestation of God in Christ, for 
which the Mosaic economy was a prophecy and a preparation. 
The evidence is to be found in the nature of the economy itself, 
which is fraught with a wise adaptation to the end proposed, that 
is beyond any capacity of man to originate; in the rise, history, 
and the present characteristics of the Jewish people; in the actual 
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reception of Christ by a part of this people, and his rejection by 
the great body of the nation; and in the independent testimony 
which Christ and the apostles also furnish. It is greatly confirm- 
ed by the Old Testament itself, which in the general import and 
leading facts of its history furnishes decisive proof of the truths 
which we have stated and of the credibility of the history which 
it contains. It is so far from being true, as the author asserts, 
that “any miracles which rest on such an unstable support must 
necessarily fall to the ground with it,” i. e. the history; that the 
directly opposite inference ought to be derived, viz, given the mi- 
raculous conduct of the Jewish system recounted in such a history, 
and this very fact relieves the mind entirely of any serious difficulties 
concerning other points which the history contains. If criticism 
should establish the inference that certain numbers, dates, and gene- 
alogies cannot be received in whole or in part, it does not follow 
that the history itself, in its principal features, is not credible. Er- 
rors of this sort, if they shall be proved to be errors, do not prove 
that Moses did not write most of the Pentateuch, nor that the 
most important facts recorded in our text are not true. Again,— 
given that the history of the Jews is miraculous, and a history re- 
moved by its antiquity and its brevity, too, from the possibility 
of being tried by many of the ordinary tests of modern story, and 
of being relieved by such explanations as can be readily applied to 
events less ancient, and the miraculous element suggests a possible 
solution of the most serious difficulties. In other words, the mira- 
cles themselves, to a certain extent, authenticate the very history 
by which they are themselves authenticated. Any intelligent and 
well-instructed Christian, after reading this book, and the Intro- 
duction of Dr. Davidson, cannot but exclaim,—* what is the chaff 
to the wheat? Is not my word like as a fire, saith the Lord, and 
like a hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces?” The truths of 
the Old Testament, the miracles of the Old Testament, and the 
great facts of the history of the Old Testament, are unshaken, be- 
cause they are unreached by criticisms and objections like these. 
Should it here be suggested Yhat these criticisms of Bishop Co- 
lenso have already been answered by Christ and the Apostles, who 
have declared that Moses wrote the whole of the Pentateuch, and 
the whole of the Pentateuch in the present text, and have in this 
way given their authority to the proposition that the genealogies, 
numbers, and dates are in very deed true, we reply that orthodox 
VOL, XXII. 10 
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theologians are by no means agreed that the testimony of Christ 
and the Apostles extends so far as this. To load their assertions 
with this burden of inference, for it is a mere inference from what 
they say, is to burden Christianity itself with a load which the 
New Testament nowhere lays upon it. Indeed, it would be easy 
to show that it is from this very violent assumption that Colenso 
has been driven off to his more unreasonable and extreme reaction. 

It is worth while to notice here, how incompetent the Bishop 
of Natal found himself to grapple with the Biblical questions 
which broke in upon his amazed understanding, when in the prose- 
cution of his missionary work he undertook to translate the Scrip- 
tures for the Zulus of South Africa. The first conspicuous exam- 
ple of his lack of competency to interpret the real import and ap- 
plication of the Scriptures was shown in the allowance of polyga- 
my to certain of his converts on the ground of Mosaic example. 
In this volume he moves to the opposite extreme, and cannot be- 
lieve that Moses, or God, through Moses, gave to the Israelites any 
laws recognizing and regulating slavery! Moreover, he suggests 
that if our Lord did, ipsissimis verbis, sanction every genealogy, 
date, and number in the Pentateuch, as we have it, it was because 
he had subjected himself in the incarnation to all the limitations of 
knowledge which were common to the Jews of his time, and of 
course spake with no knowledge and no authority. Surely this is 
to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel! 

One thing which the Bishop says is true, beyond all question. 
Indeed, his own volume is a striking illustration of this truth. 
“Such studies as these have made very little progress as yet 
among the clergy and laity of England.” No sadder commentary 
could be furnished on this saying, than the publication of this 
volume, as well as that of the Essays and Reviews, and some of 
the Answers to these last. What the English Church needs most 
of all, and what the English Church must have if she is to live as 
a Church of Christ, is an enlightened, learned, and philosophical 
theology. Without this, neither Episcopal protestations, nor mil- 
lenary petitions, nor exasperated reviewers, nor denunciatory 
newspapers, nor legal decisions in the Court of Arches, nor polit- 
ical adjustments in her Majesty’s Privy Council, will save her from 
the dry rot, to which a merely traditional theology is certain to 
bring any and every branch of the Church which does not defend 
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the truth as it is in Jesus, by a wakeful, honest, and progressive 
theology. 


GAUSSEN ON THE CaNnon.*—Bishop Colenso and Professor 
Gaussen represent two opposite extremes of opinions, and we feel 
that in passing from one to the other we must take a long stride. 
We have one comprehensive objection to the German Professor, 
and that is he is too rhetorical ;—declaiming when he ought to 
criticise, and appealing when he should reason. No better exam- 
ple of this deficiency can be desired than that given in the brief 
attempt at an argument on the canonical authority of the Old Tes- 
tament which may be found at the close of this volume. It is so 
brief, vague, and declamatory, as to be utterly unsatisfactory. 

The bulk of the volume upon the canon of the New Testament 
merits warm encomiums for the exhaustiveness of its research ; 
and, despite the characteristic faults of the author, is well fitted to 
be useful. The author has read abundantly among the later critics, 
and has cited copiously from them. The translation and abridg- 
ment are executed with skill and success by Dr. Kirk, and the vol- 
ume itself will, we hope, be extensively circulated. While we 
cannot subscribe to Gaussen’s uncritical theory of inspiration, we 
cheerfully acknowledge our great obligations to him and to his 
translator for the abundant materials and the convincing testimo- 
ny which they have made accessible to the reading public on a 
subject so important as the canon of the New Testament. Fora 
satisfying and critical treatment of the canon of the Old Testament 
we much look to other writers. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 


Presipent Hopkins on Morar Science.t-—The new volume 
of Lowell Lectures by President Hopkins will add fresh honor to 
his reputation, and may safely be pronounced to be one of the 


* The Canon of the Holy Scriptures examined in the Light of History. By Prof. 
L, Gaussen. Translated from the French, and abridged by Epwarp N. Kirk, D. D. 
Published by the American Tract Society, Boston. 12mo. pp. 463. 

+ Lectures on Moral Science. Delivered before the Lowell Institute, Boston, 
by Marx Hoprxrys, D. D., LL. D, President of Williams College,, &c. &c. Bos- 
ton: Gould & Lincoln, 1862. 12mo, pp. 304. For sale in New Haven by Judd 
& Clark. Price $1. 
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most important contributions to the science of ethics which has 
been furnished from our country. It is written from the author’s 
own starting-point, and developed in a manner which is peculiar to 
himself; and is, in all its parts, composed with ease, skill, and at- 
tractiveness. The author makes no parade of his reading, but he 
is obviously familiar with the distinctive principles of the modern 
theories—and mediates between those which seem to be at variance 
with a good degree of skill and success. Above all, he is conspic- 
uously honest, independent, and truth-loving. He has had the rare 
courage to change his opinions on some points of fundamental in- 
terest, and the still rarer courage to avow it. It may be that ex- 
act and formal thinkers may find that he is not always so precise 
in his language, nor so guarded in his statements as they would 
desire. Speculative students might prefer more scholastic defi- 
nitions, a more rigid development and more Jearned references. 
But there are few men who can write a volume which so happily 
combines the matter which satisfies the philosopher and the 
manner which delights the people. 

We cannot give an analysis of the contents of the volume. The 
positions of the author on one or two fundamental principles are 
well stated in the following extracts from the Summary which 
concludes the volume: 


“ The three questions proposed concerning duty—I1st. What ought to be done ? 
2d. Why ought it to be done? 38d. How ought it to be done ?—we attempted to 
answer by a consideration of ends, We saw that all rational arrangement, con- 
struction, and action, must have reference to an end, and can be comprehended 
only in the light of that end; and that all rules and Jaws have their significance 
and value in the same way. 

“We assumed that from a study of the structure of man, physical and mental, 
some knowledge may be gained, not only of his separate organs and faculties, and 
of their use, but also of the end of man himself. If man cannot know his own 
end there can be no philosophy of man—no comprehensive or satisfactory knowl- 
edge of him.” p. 296. 

“Ends were distinguished as subordinate, ultimate, and supreme. 

“ As the conception of an end involves that of some good, we considered the 
nature and sources of good. This we found to result from activity, and that the 
highest good would be from the activity of the highest powers in a right relation 
to their highest object. We discriminated the different kinds of good as it comes 
from the susceptibilities and the powers, finding from one what is distinctively 
pleasure, from the other happiness and blessedness.” p, 297. 

“We next investigated the relation between holiness or virtue, and happiness. 
‘In doing this we distinguished between moral good, as the natural and necessary 
result of moral goodness, and natural good; and also considered the good there 
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is from the approbation of goodness, Moral good and that from approbation 
were shown to be infallibly connected with moral goodness. Natural good is not 
necessarily thus connected, but there is a tendency towards it. There is between 
them no contrariety, or opposition, or ‘antinomy,’ and they ought to be connect- 
ed by will in the way of reward, That they are not thus connected in the present 
state, is an evidence of disorder, and an indication of a state yet future. 

“In connection with this we affirmed the duty of each one to secure his own 
good through moral goodness, and found that this was not only compatible with 
the good of the whole, but necessary to it,—thus bringing into harmony a ration- 
al self-love and benevolence. 

“Regarding not only the quantity, but also the quality of enjoyment, we saw 
that the good and end for man was not to be found either in holiness by itself, or 
in happiness by itself, but in holy happiness or blessedness, That these are thus 
necessarily united, no doubt God intended we should know; also that we should 
seek them as thus united; and our idea of perfection is the highest possible union 
of these, together with all natural good following in their train. 

“In determining, next, more specifically, the sphere of moral science, we took 
our point of observation at the performance of an outward act, and going back 
wards to its source, we found an immediate recognition of the moral quality of 
the act as good or evil; while, in going forwards and outwards to its consequen- 
ces, we found the ideas of utility, and, in one sense, of right and wrong. In the 
one case we were wholly concerned with the person and the motive; in the other 
with the outward act and its results.” pp. 300, 301. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ture Lire or Natuantet Lyon.*—The name and fame of this 
brave officer will ever be precious to his countrymen, and Dr. Ash- 
bel Woodward has done good service in preparing this memoir, 
which we have here before us in an octavo of 360 pages. 

We learn that Naruanre, Lyon was born in Ashford, Connec- 
ticut, July 14, 1818, of a family which was represented, on both 
the father’s and mother’s side, in the struggle for American Inde- 
pendence, among the defenders of our liberties. Concerning Col- 
onel Thomas Knowlton, a maternal uncle, General Washington 
declared that “he would have been an honor to any country.” Of 
another Knowlton—Lieutenant Daniel—General Putnam said, 
“such is his courage and want of fear, I could order him into the 
mouth of a loaded cannon.” 

At the age of nineteen young Lyon entered the Military Acade- 








* The Life of General Nathaniel Lyon. By Asuset. Woopwarp, M. D., of 
Franklin, Conn. Hartford: Case, Lockwood & Co. 1862. 12mo., 
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my at West Point as a cadet; and while there was a diligent and 
successful student, accomplishing everything in the curriculum 
with ease. He graduated June 30, 1841, ranking eleventh in a 
class which numbered fifty-two. In July following, he was com- 
missioned Second Lieutenant in the Second Regiment of Infantry 
U. §, A., and shortly after, left his home to join the regiment which 
was then engaged in the prosecution of the war against the Semi- 
nole Indians in Florida. At its close, in 1842, the Second Regi- 
ment was ordered to Sackets Harbor, N. Y., where it remained 
till 1846; when, war having been declared with Mexico, it was 
sent to the Texan frontier. Chapters III., IV., V., are occupied 
with the Mexican War, so far as its details have a bearing on the 
history of the Lieutenant. Throughout that entire campaign he 
exhibited great bravery and endured many hardships and dangers. 
The Government showed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by promoting him to the rank of Captain. Captain Lyon’s next 
field of labor was California—the El Dorado of the Southwest— 
where he was located most of the time from 1849 till 1856, Chap- 
ters VI., VIL, and VIII, graphically deseribe the condition of soci- 
ety there, and his operations and mode of life in the new State 
during this period, which is fraught with privation and suffer- 
ing ;—frequently his life was in peril in encounters with Indians. 
In 1856 we are not surprised to find him debating seriously the 
question of resigning his connection with the army—finally de- 
ciding to do so if he should be ordered (as at that time seemed 
probable) into Kansas, to aid in enforcing the laws which had been 
enacted by a pro-slavery legislature, elected by non-resident vo- 
ters. Chapter IX. records his career at various stations along the 
Missouri river till 1860; here, in the midst of constantly recur- 
ring excitement, he was becoming schooled and qualified for par- 
ticipation in the work of putting down the gigantic rebellion 
which, years before, he foresaw would be ushered in, whenever an 
administration opposed to the extension of slavery should succeed 
to the control of the Government. In 1860, that time came. The 
accession of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency awakened the spirit of 
rebellion among the slavery propagandists—secession was their 
rallying cry, and to its standard, multitudes of infatuated men rush- 
ed, “ from near and from far,” determined to resist with arms an 
administration whose only crime consisted in being elected. Lyon 
at this time, with a mere handful of men, was stationed at the Ar- 
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senal at St. Louis, His position was perilous, and constantly be- 
coming more so, for he was menaced on all sides, and the hosts of 
the enemy were continually being strengthened. Chapters X. 
and XL. review the startling events of the period immediately sub- 
sequent, and exhibit Lyon bravely attempting to enforce the 
authority of the Government. He goes forth from St. Louis; and 
wherever his little band makes a stand, its enemies quail and flee 
before it. The praises of a grateful people are bestowed upon 
him, and the Government manifests its approbation and confidence 
by creating him a Brigadier-General and extending his authority. 
We here are able to get some idea of his character from a let- 
ter which he wrote about this time to a friend in Booneville, Mo., 
June 28th, 1861. In reply to a note received requesting him 
to make a memorandum of the most prominent events in his past 
life for the benefit of the public, he writes, I do not comply “be- 
cause I have no time, and do not think the subject of the least im- 
portance. This great and most wicked rebellion absorbs my whole 
being to the exclusion of any considerations of fame or self- 
advancement. In this issue, if I have or shall have a conspicuous 
part, I would share it, and the honors of it, equally with every one 
who contributes to sustain the great cause of our country which I 
have so much at heart. I have not received your notice of me in 
the Journal of Commerce. Most of the notices by the press are 
more or less erroneous. But alas! the past is nothing—painfully 
indeed unfruitful of benefits to our race. It is with the present 
we are dealing, and let us all devote ourselves to it with a view to 
secure the future; and let that future be blank and forever oblivi- 
ous, rather than our cause fail before the unscrupulous villainy now 
at war upon it.” 

Chapter XII. records the closing scenes of the brave soldier’s 
life. The vigorous policy of General Lyon and his associates had 
secured to the Federal authority the principal towns on the Mis- 
souri river. Taking his departure thence, after very inadequate 
preparation, and with but a feeble force, he enters southwestern 
Missouri, where was the stronghold of the rebellion in the state. 
Four Southern armies, led by able Generals, were siationed at con- 
venient combining distances, prepared not merely to assume the 
defensive, but awaiting opportunity to go forth to encounter Lyon 
and his men in full confidence that they would fall an easy prey 
Meanwhile, General Lyon, with less than five thousand followers, 
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was moving towards Springfield. In vain did he look each day 
for the promised reinforcements ;—they came not, and his little 
band seemed doomed to certain destruction. Affairs were now 
rapidly coming to a crisis. The two armies were nearing each 
other, and a terrible battle was impending. At last came the de- 
mand from a rebel General to surrender Springfield, to which 
Lyon returned the significant answer, “ not until I’m whipped.” 
The enemy, however, did not march upon the town, and at last 
Lyon evacuated it. To have remained would have been impolitic, 
for the place could not easily have been made defensible. But to 
retreat would have been as dangerous as inglorious, and the only 
other alternative, and the one which he accepted, was to secure 
the most eligible ground near the enemy and precipitate his small 
army upon them in the way of a surprise. This he accomplished 
at Wilson’s Creek, ten or twelve miles southwest of Springfield. 
In the unequal strife, four thousand men contended against twenty- 
three thousand, and fought with the energy of despair. The 
enemy were frequently repulsed, and by mid-day were so seriously 
cut up as to be unable to pursue the remnant of the government 
forces, who succeeded in making good their retreat towards 
Rolla. All that memorable morning General Lyon had been active 
among his men, inspiring them by his words of encouragement 
and by his own heroic example, Three times he had been wound- 
ed, and his strength was fast failing, yet he could not be induced 
to retire. At last, seeing that some deed of desperate daring 
could alone save the little band, he mounted a fresh horse, and 
threw himself at the head of the column and cheered it on. Ter- 
rible was the charge, and great was the slaughter. The foe were 
at last repulsed, but not till the gallant leader of our soldiers had 
fallen,—one of the first in the long roll of martyrs who have yield- 
ed up their lives for the suppression of this insane rebellion and 
for the salvation of their country. Major Sturges, who succeeded 
to the command, in alluding to the event in his official report of 
the battle, says, “Thus gloriously fell as brave a soldier as ever 
drew a sword,—a man whose honesty of purpose was prover- 
bial,—a noble patriot, and one who held his life as nothing when 
his country demanded it of him.” 

Chapter XIII., the closing chapter, gives an account of the 
impression which the death of General Lyon made through- 
out the country. As the funeral cortege pursued its slow journey 
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eastward, from beyond the Mississippi, to his early home on the 
farther side of the Connecticut, it was met at every station by 
great multitudes of his sympathizing countrymen,—strong men 
shed tears, and women and children testified their reverence 
for his memory by strewing the bier with flowers. ‘ Dulce et deco- 
rum est pro patria mori.” 'The name and services of this gallant 
soldier will be held in everlasting remembrance by a grateful 
nation. 


In Memoriam Wiriiam 8. Hucers.*—A worthy tribute to the 
memory of one well known and respected, twenty years ago, in 
New Haven and Yale College, as a superior scholar, and as a 
thoughtful, earnest Christian. He was born in New Haven, 
March 19th, 1822; graduated at Yale College in 1842, with high 
honor; was licensed to preach in 1847; graduated at the Yale 
Theological School in 1848; and died, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Kalamazoo, Michigan, March 23d, 1862, having just 
completed his fortieth year. His classmates and early friends do 
not need this memorial to assure them that, in his Western parish, 
he proved a devoted pastor; an active and public spirited ¢itizen ; 
a faithful friend; and “a wise counselor of youth.” But it is 
gratifying to them to see the abundant proof here given that his 
labors were duly appreciated, and that his memory is regarded 
with no ordinary affection not only by the people of his charge, 
but throughout the state in which he labored and died. 


Hoty Lanp, with Gumpses or Evropr anp Eoypt.t—The 
author remarks in his Preface, “I do not know of another writer 
who has brought the results of a journey of like extent into so 
small a space.” His readers and critics may add with truth that 
he has very successfully managed the difficult task of compression. 
The Holy Land, as the title intimates, has received his chief atten- 





* In Memoriam William 8. Huggins, Three Sermons to Young Men, 
preached by Rey. Wituram 8, Huaerns, of Kalamazoo, Michigan; and a Funeral 
Discourse by Rev. Samvet Hasxets., With an account of the funeral and memo- 
rialmeeting. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 18mo, 1862. 
pp. 147. With a portrait. 

+ Holy Land, with Glimpses of Europe and Egypt. A Year’s Tour. By 8. 
Drypen Puetrs., D. D. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1868, 12mo, pp. 407. 
For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark. Price $1.50. 
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tion, and upon the places and scenes which he there encountered 
he has dwelt with sufficient fullness. The other countries which 
he visited, Ireland, Scotland, England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, 
Switzerland, Bavaria, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Turkey, and Greece, 
are sketched briefly, indeed, but with no crowding or haste, the 
author having a wise and skillful talent at selecting those incidents 
and features, both of men, manners, scenery, and institutions, 
which were best adapted to his purpose. His style is natural and 
clear ; the personal allusions are modestly offered ; the expressions 
of emotion are freely but unaffectedly poured forth; and the soul 
of the writer, gentle, elevated, and devout as his numerous friends 
all know it to be, breathes warmly on every page. 

The well-chosen, and in general well-executed cuts, add not a 
little to the attractions of this very pleasing and instructive 
volume, 


Les Miserasies.*—The five novels, Funtine, Cosette, Marius, 
St. Denis, Jean Valjean—combined under the one comprehensive 
title of Les Misrras_es—are perhaps the most noticeable contri- 
bution to fictitious literature which has been heralded since the 
world-wide popularity of Uncle Tom. Eight years ago we read 
the announcement in a Memoir of the illustrious exile Victor 
Hugo, who had then been recognized for more than a genera- 
tion as a master in French literature, that he was intending to de- 
vote the next ten years to a work, to be called Les Miséres, which 
was to be the crowning literary production of hislife. It has now 
appeared under a somewhat altered title. Our limits will not 
here allow space for even a word of criticism upon a book which 
has already found its way and been read and talked over among 
every civilized people. The professed object of the author is to 
call attention to the condition of the wretched beings who make 
the substratum of French society, and to awaken sympathy for 
them. They are treated as outcasts, and expected to manifest in 
their lives all the virtues! The critics tell us that the story is 
entirely improbable; that the interminable episodes, which abound, 
are so tedious that scarce one in a thousand readers but will skip 
them at sight; that the style is “ French,” and “ sensational ;” and 





* Les Misérables. By Victron Hvueo. Royal 8vo, 1862. New York: 
Carleton, Publisher. For sale in New Haven by Judd & Clark. Library style, 
$3.75. 
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that different portions are of such unequal merit that it would 
seem as if they had been written by two different authors. Still, 
the book ranks, without a doubt, as one of the most brilliant 
productions of the times. 

The only point to which we can call attention here, is the fact 
that sympathy for the wants and woes of the suffering, the sinning, 
and the outcast, is no new thing with Victor Hugo. Charity, 
sympathy, and love for the unfortunate and the erring, have ever 
been sentiments which he has conspicuously avowed and ineulca- 
ted with touching eloquence in all his earlier writings. Two short 
quotations from his Poems, published many years ago, Will suffice 
to show this; and perhaps will not be read at this time without 


interest : 


Oh! n'insultez jamais une femme qui tombe! 

Qui sait sous quel fardeau la pauvre Ame suecombe, 
Qui sait combien de jours sa faim a combatiu? 
Quand le vent du malheur ébranlait leur vertu, 
Qui de nous n’a pas vu de ces femmes brisées 

8’y cramponner longtemps de leurs mains épuisées, 
Comme au bout d’une branche on voit étinceler 
Une goutte de pluie ot le ciel vient briller, 

Qu’on secoue avec l’arbre, et qui tremble et qui lutte, 
Perle avant de tomber, et fange aprés sa chute ! 

La faute en est A nous: a toi, riche! a ton or! 
Cette fange, d'ailleurs, -ontient l'eau pure encor, 
Pour que la goutte d’ea: sorte dela poussiére, 

Et redevienne perle en sa splendeur premiére, 

Tl suffit, c'est ainsi que tout remonte au jour, 

D’un rayon de soleil ou d’un rayon d’amour ! 





** Donnez, riches! L’aumdéne est sur de la priére. 
Hélas! quand un vicillard, sur votre seuil de pierre 
Tout raidi par l’hiver, en vain tombe a genoux ; 
Quand ses petits enfants, les mains de froid rougies, 
Ramassent sous vos pieds les miettes des orgies, 
La face du Seigneur se détourne de vous, 


“ Donnez! afin que Dieu, qui dote les familles, 
Donne 4 vos fils la force et la grace a vos filles ; 
Afin que votre vigne ait toujours un doux fruit, 
Afin qu’un blé plus mar fasse plier vos granges, 
Afin d’étre meilleurs, afin de voir les anges 

Passer dans vos réves la nuit, 


In these lines is revealed the same compassionate spirit which 
is everywhere manifest in Les Misérables, Here is the key to the 
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book. Victor Hugo has written his great novel with a high moral 
aim. He would impress: anew upon the French nation, and the 
world, the divine lesson that, in the regeneration of the fallen, what- 
soever else is necessary—charity, LOVE, is indispensable ! 
. “Cette fange, d’ailleurs, contient l'eau pure encor. 
ae Pour que la goutte d’eau sorte de la poussiére, 

Et redevienne perle en sa splendeur premiére, 

Il suffit, c'est ainsi que tout remonte au jour, 

Dun rayon de soleil, ou d'un rayon d'amour !” 
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Witsow’s Prespyrertan Historica, AtMANAC For 1862.*— 
This is an exceedingly valuable repository of statistics pertaining 
to the Presbyterian Church of every name throughout the world. 
The work is under the editorial care of Mr. Josepn M. Wiison, 
of Philadelphia; and four annual volumes, of nearly 400 octavo 
pages each, have already appeared. 

The “ Historical Almanac” for 1863 is soon to be published, 
and will contain the details of the operations of the following 
branches of the Church. 


In tha United States of America, The Presbyterian Church, (Old and New 
School) United Presbyterian Church in North America; The Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, (old and new side); The United Synod ; The Free Church ; 
The Associate Presbytery of New York; The Associate Synod; The Independent 
Church ; The Cumberland Presbyterian Church; the Presbyterian Chureh of the 
South ; The Dutch Reformed Church. 

In British North America.—The Canada Presbyterian Church ; The Presbyte- 
rian Church of Canada in connexion with the Church of Scotland; The Presbyte- 
rian Church of the Lower Provinces; The Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia in 
connection with the Church of Scotland. 

The Presbyterian Church of New Brunswick ; the Presbyterian Church of New 
Brunswick, in connection with the Church of Scotland. 

In Great Britain and Ireland. —The Church of Scotland ; The Free Church of 
Scotland ; The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; The Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland; The Presbyterian Church of Ireland; The Presbyterian 
Church in England, 

The Biographical Department will include the memoirs of over eighty Pres 
byterian ministers who have died during the year 1862, 

The Historical Department will include an historical sketch of the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, with an account of the recent semi-centennial celebration. 
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